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A NEW MARK 


IN BY-PRODUCT COKE 
PRODUCTION 





BY *¢ CCORDING to statistics pub- 
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tem lished by the U.S. Geological 
product coke passed the production of 
beehive coke on October 18, 1918. 


Survey the production of by- 


For the week ending November 2, 
by-product coke production was 


| 
estimated at 577,000 tons and that 








of beehive coke at 558,000 tons. 
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" Vol. LXIV V 


Adjust Output to Sluggish Buying 


Some Further Curtailment Among Mills and Furnaces is Necessitated by Excess of Ship- 








ments Over New Bookings— Continued Reduction of Ship Rates Regarded 
as Salutary Development in Releasing Suspended Export Trade 


IBERAL buying of iron and steel has yet to 
9 make its reappearance and the market con- 

tinues to drift. Peace readjustments manifestly 
have not gone forward as fast ,as hoped and the 
delay in winditig up the government’s war settle- 
ments also is a factor tending to promote con- 
servative and cautious policies in general industry. 
lron and steel ffanufacturers evidently are recon- 
ciled to a period of waiting and are earnestly seek- 
ing to avoid any extensive dislocation of employ- 
ment or wages. Some headway being made by 
labor agitators in the middle west in their efforts 
to organize mill employes, is not calculated to help 
the situation at this stage. . 

The industry is being obliged to make further 
curtailment of operations to square itself with the 
light volume of new buying and the shrinkage of 
old order tonnage. A canvass of the pig iron situa- 
tion shows that at the present time 39 active stacks 
with an estimated daily capacity of 15,000 to 20,000 
tons have been blown out or banked, most of these 
since Jan. 1. Others are scheduled to go out soon. 
Mill activities are not far from 60 per cent. 

Sealing down of the 1919 ship program by the 
Emergency Fleet corporation will have its effect 
on mill bookings. In California yards work has 
been suspended on 34 hulls. 

Export demands overhang the mar- 
ket in large amount but their con- 
version is being 


Export Sales 
Hang Fire 


into sales still is 
held off by the present levels of 
shipping rates and mill prices 
combined. Reduction of ocean freights and releases 
of further vessel tonnage for commercial use by 
the shipping board form a favorable development 
but producers have not yet been able to satisfy 
foreign buyers on prices. Welsh tin plate makers 


have been quoting below the American price and 
also have a favorable position on freights, but these 
advantages, it is believed, largely are neutralized 
by the fact that these plants now are able to operate 


on only about a 30 per cent basis. Inquiries for 
15,000 and 4000 tons of plates respectively have 
the 


foreign order for railroad cars involves 10,000 tons. 


come from Pacific coast and at Chicago a 


The granting of the $3 reduction 


on old ig iron orders is more 

Iron Market PIs ; + ile 
general. A leading Buffalo pro- 
Is Slow ducer is the latest to allow this 
concession to his customers. Large 


Alabama makers are quoting $31 Birmingham but 
are getting few orders. Tennessee furnaces, how- 
ever, because of their higher costs are not meeting 
sales 
while 


this price and are holding to $34. General 


make up an inconsequential tonnage and 
most furnaces have a large portion of their output 
sold against which they are shipping, piling of iron 
in makers’ yards is increasing. This is leading to 
further contraction of output. 
trict consumers have been reselling some iron to 
middlemen at $1 under the $31 base but as the latter 
are moving this metal out at the prevailing price, 
the market is not being disturbed. 

With banked or 


going out of blast, the lifting of 


In the Chicago dis- 


many furnaces 


Coke Shows 


federal control Feb. 1 has been 
Softness signalized by a softer market in 
coke. Spot furnace coke of re- 


ported standard quality has been sold at $5.25 
and $5.50 ovens and for February delivery has been 
offered at $5 as against $6, the fixed price. Off- 
grades are obtainable considerably lower. Foundry 
fuel appears steady. Negotiations are active for 
the renewal of agreements in furnace coke in which 
the price had been left open dating from the expira- 


tion of government control. Some of these are 
being rearranged to a sliding scale basis. Coke 


operators contemplate a corresponding reduction 
of output in the event of further weakening of the 
market. This probably will be done by a reduction 
of the number of working days per week. Some 
companies already have taken such action. 
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Organized Labor’s Mistake 


CLAUSE in the legislative program of the 
A American Federation of Labor presented re- 

cently to the senate committee on education 
and labor would lead the average American to be- 
lieve that organized labor is its own worst enemy, 
if indeed he were not previously convinced of the 
fact. Although the federation frowns on manifesta- 
tions of the bolshevistic spirit in the United States, 
that paragraph to which it has set its signature 
pure, unadulterated bolshevism more 
closely than most of the propaganda literature of 
the out-and-out It would accomplish the 
downfall of rational government in this country at 
one stroke. Here is the paragraph: 


approaches 


Reds. 


“Steps must be taken to provide that in the event 
of a supreme court declaring a law unconstitutional, 
either of congress or of a state, if the people acting 
either directly or through congress or a state legis- 
lature should re-enact the measure, it shall then be- 
come the law without being subject to annulment 
by any court.” 


The absurdity of the federation’s position in sug- 
gesting such a law seems the more pronounced 
when it is considered that the protection of or- 
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ganized labor in its lawful rights is made secure by 
government it would 
paralyze. Justice in the United States is ad- 
ministered by the courts and organized labor has 
courts as un- 


the very branch of the 


the same standing before those 


organized labor. It has appealed to the courts re- 
peatedly and has been given every consideration to 
which it is entitled under the constitution. In fact, 
whenever any attempt may have been made to in- 
vade its rights, the federation has always been 
prompt to invoke the power of the courts. The 
courts have been the one place in the land where 
organized labor might feel free to go with certainty 
that it would be treated with absolute impartiality. 
And now it would destroy the courts’ authority! 
The issue presented to congress is not new. The 
late Colonel Roosevelt while making his campaign 
for the presidency on the Bull Moose platform 
suggested a plan for the recall of judicial decisions. 
The dangers of practice such as the one proposed 
At first 
glance it would appear to be an exalted expression 
of democracy; the .substitution of the will of the 
people for the will of a handful who would sub- 
tract from the rights of the people. At any rate 
that is the argument presented by the federation. 
The fact that the people are bound by the con- 
stitution and by the laws enacted in conformity 


are too obvious to require much comment. 


with it does not count in the federation’s reckon- 
There is a saner and safer way to arrive at 
the end sought than by demolishing judicial se- 
curity, on which rests the stability of the republic. 


ings. 


Yards Should Be Encouraged 


ITH many shipyards closed, labor unem- 
ployed, and the steel market lagging, it plainly 


would be a wise policy to open the yards in 





America to take foreign orders for steel vessels. 
Criticism by Senator Jones of Washington against the 
policy which prevents the yards from taking this class 
of business is entirely justified. The policy, as he 
clearly showed, is that of President Wilson. It does 
not represent the views of members of the shipping 
Washington, as he also plainly showed. 
Nor does it represent the views of the country, as a 
whole. Technically, the President can maintain this 
policy of restriction because the war has not ended. 
At best this is an insufficient excuse for not lifting the 
restriction. It should be removed at once by the 
President, rather than to attempt to force a bill through 
congress for this purpose, as provided in a measure 
introduced by Senator King, Democrat, of Utah. Such 
legislation perhaps would require considerable time 
before it could be passed, if that were possible. Even 

In the meantime contracts for the construction of 
steel vessels which would have come to this country 
have been and are being placed with private yards 
of other countries, especially Great Britain. American 
labor thereby is thrown out of employment, shipyards 


board in 
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are closed, and steel and other material which would 
come from industries of this country are unused at a 
time when it is extremely desirable to create an active 
market to hasten the readjustment to a peaec basis. 
For these there is now no demand. These yards 
could be converted within 60 days for the building of 
steel ships. Unless they are allowed to take business 
of this kind soon it may be expected they will be 
forced to go out of existence at the moment when 
they would be of great service in providing capacity 
for the building of an American merchant marine in 
which they could engage along with their work on 
foreign account. Unless the administration recognizes 
this situation, the much talked-of American merchant 
marine again may become only a myth, a thing which 
would be nothing short of a national calamity of th 


greatest proportions. 





Wages and Artificial Prices 


A JY HAT manufacturers and employers of labor 
generally will endorse as a move in the 
right direction was started recently when a 
petition was circulate” on the floor of the Chicago 
board of trade, calling upon Attorney General 
Gregory to take action to prevent “a recurrence of 
the immoral and illegal price fixing” on hogs. The 
price on hogs is only the beginning of a campaign 
to remove the artificial price set on wheat. This 
price was established originally to stimulate pro- 
duction under conditions which have 
passed. If the contention of the food 
based on fact, the government’s policy is partly re- 
sponsible for the high cost of living. 

In the meantime, there is a perceptible slowing 
down of general during this 
transition period, for the public is not buying ex- 
cept for actual needs. Bankers currency 
inflation and cite conditions in periods following 
other wars, but the public remembers prewar prices 
and believes that markets will go lower. Retailers 
are not stocking up their shelves and wholesalers 
are not pressing manufacturers, consequently manu- 
facturers in many industries are curtailing their 
operations. In some industries operations have 
dropped to 60 per cent; in others, 50 per cent. It 
is simply a matter of not having the work to do. 
In times past, slowing down of é¢ndustry meant 
lower prices for manufactured goods and for food 
products as well. But now government interference 
breaks the cycle. 

Margins of profit on manufactured goods have 
been narrowed considerably during the past two 
months. If price declines go much further, they 
must affect labor. If the public is waiting for 
lower prices for manufactured goods, it is waiting 
for a reduction in labor costs. Yet any reduction 
in labor costs must be effected in the face of con- 


war now 


dealers is 


business activity, 


discuss 







tinued high costs which have increased {fg 


40 per cent over prewar prices 


Imployers are conversant with this 


liv ing costs, 


like 


| 
something 





are slow to make any move which will adversel 
affect their employes. So, instead of any drasti 
revision of prices on manufactured goods which ; 
might stimulate buying by the public, wage scale 
are being maintained, although many plants, lackir 
sufficient work, are operating only part time 
\lready men are competing for jobs; this competi a) 
tion in time would bring about a gradual reduction 
of labor costs. Combating such readjustment is the t 
artificial maintenance of the cost of living 
é 
[ is not the absence of demand but the shortage { 
t of shipping accommodations that have restricted 4 ‘ 
export business in iron and steel since the sign a 
ing of the armistice. Foreign markets are today ; 
just as much in need of these commoditi they % 
ever were, and those requirement t be filled 
despite all the contracts placed today unl hip q 
ping is supplied. Inquiries from abr been ’ 
a plenty ; prices demanded by \meri DI LIC ¢ 
do not appear in the eyes of the foreign put 
to be unreasonable. But the scarcity of ships not “ 


only prevents the movement of cargoes 


the reduction in freight charges. 


Foreign markets have been flooded with litera 
ture on American offerings and agents, both exper 
and unskilled, have advertised our wares throug! 
out the world. Since last November hardly a ship 
has left the shores of the United States that ha 
not carried passengers 

For reconstruction work iron and steel product 


are required immediately. If the shipping facilities 
had it 


are not to be would be useles » the 


foreign merchants argue, to place contracts But 
just as soon as the shipping conditions becom 
normal and an adequate tonnage supply is assured 
they will begin to place their orders The ships 
released from government control and the gov 


ernment’s ships allocated for private operation are 
but the proverbial drop in the bucket. Practically 
all of these food and 
clothing—and cotton from the southern ports. The 
United States Steel Products Co. has been promised 
back two-of its steamers, but these 
able until they next reach an American port. 
bulk of the ships released or allocated will not re- 


will be used in transporting 


will not be avail- 
The 


vert to commercial usage until about March next. 

The artificial restrictions placed upon trading 
during the war have not all been removed, as the 
shipping situation well demonstrates. And _ the 





shipping restrictions are not all the artificial barriers 





created by war, although they are the most obvious 








at the moment. 
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Pig Iron 
eee. Ce .sakseesesedas $32.20 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ........... 33.60 
Pe, - DED 6easvceceececos 31.40 
ik Wl - céiccocedseseccctec 30.00 
Basic, delivered eastern Pa...... 33.90 
Basic, Buffalo, furnace......... 30.00 
Malleable, Pittsburgh .......... 32.90 
Malleable, Chicago, furnace...... 31.50 
Malleable, Buffalo, furnace....... 31.50 
Malleable, delivered eastern Pa... 35.40 
FOUNDRY IRON SILICONS 

POO. B POVERST ccccccccsccesece 1.75 to 2.25 
ee, ED Ske 60 ebb nsenbaces 225to 2.75 
No. 2X Eastern and Virginia..... 2.25to 2.75 
We, BM GRUUR ltcccccccsosecese 2.75 and up 
a MD ccvstesoosenes see 2.25 to 2.75 
No. 2 plain eastern ....cecceces 175 to 2.25 
No. 1X. eastern delivered Phila... 37.90 
No. 2, valley, Pittsburgh ....... $2.40 
No. 2 foundry, Cleveland furnace.. 31.00 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton furnace... 31.00 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago furnace... $2.25 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago furnace... $1.00 
No, 2X, eastern del., Phila...... 36.15 
No. 2X, eastern, N. J. tidewater. 35.25 to 36.55 
No. 2X foundry, Buffalo furnace. . 32.25 
No. 2 plain, del. Philadelphia.... 54.90 
No. 2 plain, N. J. tidewater..... 34.00 to 35.30 
No. 2 southern, Birmingham cose 32.25 
No. 2 southern, Cincinnati ...... 35.85 
No. 2 southern, Chicago ........ 37.25 
o. 2 southern, Phila. ......... 38.75 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland ...... 37.25 
No. 2 southern, Boston ........ 40.25 
No. 2 southern, St. Louls ...... 89.50 
Virginia, No. 2X, furnace obeSe 34.00 
Virginia, No. 2X, Phila. ........ 38.10 
Vi a, No. 2X, Jersey City 38.40 
Virginia, No. 2X, Boston ....... 38.70 
Gray Forge, valley, Pittsburgh. ... $0.40 
Gray Forge, eastern Pa......... $3.90 
Silveries, 8%, furmace.......... 44.50 
Ohio Silveries, 8%, Chicago..... 48.80 
Tennessee Silveries, 8%, Chicago 49.50 
Low phos. standard, Phila....... 51.00 
Low phos. Lebanon, furnace...... 48.00 to 50.00 
Low phos. standard. Pittsburgh... 51.40 
Charcoal, Superior, Chicago ...... 88.70 


Coke 


(At the ovens) 


Connelisville furnace ......eee00% $5.25 to 5.75 
Connellsville foundry ........+.+. 7.00 
Pocahontas furnace .......++++. 8.00 
Pocahontas foundry .........++- 8.00 
New River foundry..........+4++ 8.00 
New River furmace..........+++ 8.00 
Wise county furnace............ 7.25 
Wise county foundry............ 8.25 
Ferroalloys 

Ferromanganese, 70 per cent de- 

DS oxcauboawensdacdetten $200.00 
Spiegel, 16 per cent fur., spot. 60.00to 67.50 
Spiegel, contracts, furnace........ nominal 
Ferrocarbon, titanium, carleads, 

~ eS rere 200.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, spot 

and contract, delivered...... 125.00 to 135.00 
Bessemer ferrosilicon, 10 per cent........ 54.00 
Bessemer, ferrosilicon, 11 per cent........ 57.30 
Bessemer ferrosilicon, 12 per cent........ 60.60 


Ferrosilicon prices at Ashland, Ky., Jackson and 
New Straitsville, 0. 


Semifinished Material 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 


Open-hearth, Pittsburgh ........ $48.50 
Open-hearth, Philadelphia ...... 47.50 
Open-hearth, Youngstown ....... 43.50 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ........... 43.50 
Bessemer, Youngstown .......... 48.50 
Forging, Pittsburgh ............ 56.00 
Forging, Philadelphia ........... 60.00 
SHEET BARS 
Open-hearth, Pittsburgh ........ $47.00 
Open-hearth, Youngstown ....... 47.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh .......... 47.00 
Bessemer, Youngstown .......... 47.00 
SLABS 
Pittsburgh and Youngstown...... $46.00 


WIRE RODS AND SKELP 


Wire rods, Pittsburgh .......... ‘ $57.00 
Grooved skelp, Pittsburgh....... 2.70¢ 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh....... ° 3.00¢ 


Shapes, Plates and Bars 
(In cents per pound) 


Structural shapes, Pitts......... 2.80¢ 
Structural shapes, Phila. ....... 3.045¢ 
Structural shapes, N. Y. ....... 3.07¢ 
Structural shapes, Chgo. ........ 3.27e 
Tank plates, Chicago ........... 3.52¢ 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh ........ 3.00¢ 
Tank plates, Philadelphia ....... 3.245¢ 
Tank plates, New York ........ 3.27¢ 
Bars, soft steel, Pittsburgh...... 2.70¢ 
Bars, soft steel, Chicago ....... 3.17¢ 
Bars, soft steel, New York ..... 2.97¢ 
Bars soft steel, Phila. ........ 2.945¢ 
Bar iron, common, Phila....... 3.745¢ 
tar iron, common, Chicago . 2.97¢ to 3.17e 
Bar iron, common, Cleveland. .... 3.50¢ 
Bar iron, common, New York ... 8.77e 
Bar iron, common, Pittsburgh ... 3.50¢ 
Bar iron, refined, Pittsburgh .... 5.00¢ 
Hard steel bars, Chicago........ 2.80¢ 
Rails, Track Material 
Standard bessemer rails, mill.... $55.00 
Stand. open-hearth rails, mill... 57.00 
Relaying rails, light, St. L...... 40.00 to 45.00 
Angle bars, Pittsburgh base..... 3.00¢ 
Angle bars, Chicago base....... 3.00¢ 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mill..... 2.75¢ 
Spikes, raflroad, Pitts.......... 3.65¢ 
Track bolts, Pittsburgh......... 4.90¢ 
Track bolts, Chicago.........+. 4.92¢ 
Track spikes, Chicago.......... 8.92¢ 
Tie plates, Chicago............ 3.00¢ 


Wire Products 


(Per 100 Ibs. to jobbers; retailers Se more) 


Wire nails, Pittsburgh.......... $3.50 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh........... 3.25 
Galvanized wire, Pittsburgh...... 3.95 
Barb wire, painted, Pitts. ...... 3.65 
Barb wire, galvanized, Pitts. .... 4.35 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh........... 5.00 
Coated nails per count keg, Pitts. . 3.40 
Polished staples, Pittsburgh...... 3.65 
Galvanized staples, Pittsburgh... . 4.35 


Chain, Piling, Strip Steel 
(In cents per pound) 
Chain, 1 in. proof coil, Pitts.... 7.50¢ 
Sheet piling, base, Pitts........ 4.00¢ to 5.00¢ 
Cold rolled strip steel, hard coils, 1% inches 
and wider by 0.100 inch and heavier, base per 
100 pounds, 6.25c. 
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Sheets 


(In cents per pound) 
SHEET MILL BLACK 


No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. ..... 4.70¢ 
No. 28, bessemer, Pitts. ....... 4.70¢ 
No. 28, open-hearth, Chi. ...... 4.9Te¢ 
TIN MILL BLACK 
No. 28, open-heartn, Pitts. ..... 4.70¢ 
No. 28, bessemer, Pitts. ....... 4.70¢ 
GALVANIZED 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. ..... 6.05¢ 
No. 28, bessemer, Pitts. ....... 6.05¢ 
No. 28, open-hearth, Chi ...... 6.32¢ 
BLUE ANNEALED 
No. 10, open-hearth, Pitts. .... 3.90¢ 
No. 10, bessemer, Pitts. ....... 3.90¢ 
No. 10, open-hearth, Chi. ...... 4.1Te 
No. 10, open-hearth, Phila. 4.145¢ 
Tin Plate 
(Per 100 Ib. box) 
Tin plate, coke base, Pitts....... $7.35 
Iron and Steel Pipe 
Base Pittsburgh 
Black Galv. 

Base, Pittsburgh Per cent of 
% to 3 in., butt, steel........ 54 40% 
% to 3 in., butt, fron........ 36 20 

Boiler Tubes 
Steel, 3% to 4% inches, L.c. 1........ 33 
Iron, 334 to 4% inches, c 1.......... 15% 
Cast Iron Water Pipe 
Without War Freight Tax 
(Class B Pipe) 

Class A pipe is $1 higher than Class B. 
Four-inch, Chicago .........s.. $64.80 
Six-inch and over, Chicago....... 61.80 
Four-inch, New York..........+:. 67.70 
Six-inch and over, N. Y......... 64.70 
Four-inch, Birmingham ......... 58.00 
Six-inch and over, Birmingham... 55.00 

Hoops, Bands, Shafting 
Hoops, Pittsburgh ............ 8.30¢ 
Bands, Pittsburgh ..........++. 3.30c 
Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts. 

stamping quality ............. 3.80¢ 
Shafting, Pitts., carloads........ 21 off to list 
Cotton ties, per bundie......... nominal 

Rivets 
Structural rivets, Pittsburgh..... 4.40¢ 
Boiler rivets, Pittsburgh........ 4.50¢ 


Rivets 7 in. and small, Pitts.. 50 and 10 of 


Nuts and Bolts 


(Prices f. 0. b. Pittsburgh) 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 


MACHINE BOLTS 
(% x 4 inches, hot pressed nuts) 


Dee GE gcdsconvecoentsoss 50-10-5 off 
Ce TE. sodoctidens 6b car . 50-5 off 
Larger and | edadeooresceenst 40-10 of 
Cold pressed semifinished 
nuts % in. SOR KF cccnede - 60-10-10 of 
Cold pressed semifinished 
nuts and smaller........ 70-5 off 
Gimlet and cone point lag screws 50-10 off 
NUTS 
Hot pressed, square blank ........... 2.500 of 
Hot pressed, square tapped cobccvee 8.800 Of 
Hot pressed, hexagon blank .......... 2.30¢ off 
Hot pressed, hexagon tapped ......... 2.10¢ of 
Cold pressed, square blank ........... 2.25¢ off 
Cold pressed, square tapped .......... 2.00¢ off 
Cold pressed, hexagen blank ........ - 2.25¢ of 
Cold pressed, hexagon tapped ........ 2.00¢ off 
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Pig Iron Sales in Small Volume 


Prices 

Jan. 29, 

1919 
Bessemer, valley del., Pittsburgh.... $33.60 
Basic, valley del., Pittsburgh....... 31.40 
*No. 2 Foundry, Piti.burgh........ 32.40 
*No. 2 Foundry, Chicago, furnace... 31.00 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago..... 38.70 
i EES a 31.50 
Bialicable, Cilenme 6 .ccccccccceses 31.50 
**Southern, No, 2, Birmingham... .. 82.25 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2, Ironton..... 31.00 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa..... 33.90 
**No. 2X Virginia, furmace......... 34.00 
**No. 2X, eastern del., Philadelphia. 36.15 
Ferromanganese, 70%, delivered..... 200.00 
Bessemer billets, Pittsburgh......... 43.50 
Bessemer sheet bars, Pittsburgh..... 47.00 
Open-hearth sheet bars, Pittsburgh... 47.00 
Open-hearth billets, Pittsburgh...... 43.50 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh............. 2.70 
ee Cs oc nsokcivausccte 2.97 
Iron bars, Philadelphia............ 8.745 
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Prices Present and Past 


(Yesterday, a month ago, three months ago and a year ago) 


Quotations on leading products January 29, average for December, 1918. average for October, 1918, 
and average for January, 1918. Prices are those ruling in the largest 
percentage of sales at the dates named. 


Average prices 
Dec., Oct., Jan. 
1918 1918 1918 


$36.60 $36.60 $37.25 Iron bars, Cleveland... . 
34.40 34.40 33.95 Iron bars, Chicago mill. . 


*1.75 te 2.25 silicon. *°*2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 


(FOR ADDITIONAL PRICES SEE 





PAGE 354) 





Prices Average prices 
Jan. 29, Dee., Oct., Jan 

1919 1918 1918 1918 
$3.50 $3.64 $3.64 $3.64 

3.17 3.50 3.50 3.54 

























35.40 35.40 33.95 Beams, Chicago ........ 3.0 3.27 8.27 

34.00 34.00 383.00 Beams, Pittsburgh ..... 2.80 3.00 3.00 

38.70 38.70 37.50 Beams, Philadelphia 8.045 3.245 3.23 

34.50 34.50 33.50 Tank plates, Pittsburgh... 0 3.25 3.25 3.25 

$4.50 34.50 33.50 Tank plates, Chicago sends 27 3.52 3.52 3 

35.25 35.25 33.50 Tank plates, Philadelphia... . wae 245 3.495 3.48 3 

34.00 34.00 33.00 Sheets, bik., No. 28, Pittsburgh..... 4.70 5.00 5.00 5.00 

36.90 36.60 33.00 Sheets, blue anid, No Pittsburgh 3.90 4.25 4.25 4.25 

38.00 37.50 33.50 Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pittsburgh.... 6.05 6.25 6.25 6.25 

39.15 38.85 $4.25 Wire nails, Pittsburgh............. 0 3 50 3 
240.00 250.00 250.00 Connellsville furnace coke 0 6.00 6.00 6 

47.50 47.50 47.50 Connelisville foundry coke.. 00 7 7.00 

51.00 51.00 51.00 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh 18.00 27.50 20. 

51.00 51.00 51.00 Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa..... 16.50 24.75 28.50 29.80 

47.50 47.50 47.50 Heavy melting steel, Chicago........ 15.50 26.50 29.00 29.70 

2.90 2.90 2.90 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa...... 25.00 50 1. 

3.17 3.17 2.90 No. 1 wrought, Chicago...........,. 21.50 20.85 383.50 35.0 

3.745 3.738 3.65 Rerolling rails, Chicago.. 19,50 30.85 34.01 ; 









Consumers Still Pursue Conservative Policies —Curtailment of Output Goes Forward 
as Piling of Iron is Necessitated by Slack Market—Adjustments of Old 
Contracts to New Price Basis Generally Being Made 


Philadelphia, Jan. 28—From a 
statistical standpoint, the situation in 
low phosphorus pig iron is improving 
as a result of the curtailment in the 
production of this grade. One author- 
ity estimates that taking all factors 
into consideration the first half out- 
put of low phosphorus iron will be 
approximately 226,000 tons, which is 
about one-half of the production of 
the last half of 1918. This curtailment 
is being accomplished in tht follow- 
ing manner: Five furnaces now mak- 
ing low phosphorus either are out or 
will go out and three others are 
making or will make other grades as 
order books dictate. It is learned 
that while deliveries on much low 
phosphorus have been held up, com- 
paratively few orders have been can- 
celled. The policy inaugurated in 
other districts of applying the $3 
reduction to all old business on the 
books including first half contracts 
made last year, has gained a firm 
foothold here. Some important sell- 
ers have granted this reduction to all 
customers although some sellers con- 
tinue to -assert that contracts are 
binding and buyers will be held to 


them. Eastern Pennsylvania makers 
continue to recognize $31, Pittsburgh, 
as the base price on foundry 
The situation on Virginia iron is 
clarified by sales at $34 furnace. The 
Birmingham base has been completely 
abandoned on Virginia iron. Sales 
of Virginia iron on this basis totalled 
less than 1000 tons. The Buena Vista 
furnace is expected to blow out 
Feb. !. 

New inquiry is small and the tend- 
ency to postpone purchases continues 
to characterize the market. The 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. 
has held up action on all but a small 
part of its inquiry for 1000 tons. The 
American Engineering Co. has de- 
cided not to buy 1000 tons at this 
time. R. D. Wood & Co. have de- 
ferred further buying. Basic inquiries 
involve several thousand tons includ- 
ing 500 tons for the Nagle Steel Co. 
The American Pig Iron association 
at a meeting here last week developed 
the fact that the Genesee furnace at 
Charlotte, N. Y., by reason of its 
geographical position is now the low- 
est priced source for New England. 
The delivered price in that territory 


iron, 


for that maker now is $33.90 for the 
base grade compared with $34.90 for 
Buffalo. The meeting again brought 
out the fact that 


business at present prices 


furnaces that can- 
not eget 
would have to blow out or pile iron 
costs are too high to 
marked 
The Central Iron & Steel Co. has 


banked its furnace at Harrisburg and 


as production 
admit of any 


concessions. 
may blow out soon. 


Applies Reductions to Contracts 
New York, Jan. 27.—Th« 


Buffalo pig iron producer has applied 


le ading 


the recent!y adopted base price of 
$31, furnace base, to all contract busi- 
ness on its books Previously, some 
eastern furnaces had allowed the re- 
fourth quarter 


duction of $3 from 


prices on contracts where deliveries 
were to have been made before this 
year. Other furnaces had split the 
$3 reduction with their customers in 
some Both on deliveries 
due in 1918 and on first half contracts 
booked before Jan. 1, and in 
cases the reduction in whole or in 
part had been granted. Applications 


of the reduction to first half contracts, 


instances 


some 
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however, had beet ( xceptional, and 
the Buffalo producer alluded to, which 
! the example of Cleveland 
1 Chicago lers, is the first eastern 
nt t to make th concession gen 
Che $31 base price not only 
has beet ipplied to all business on 
t] company’s books, but has been 
pplied voluntarily, and_ evidently 
Wi out om of the conditions which 
ce nied similar readjustments by 


’ | 
Chicago district produce: It is not 


kno ow generally the lead of this 
oO | ( \ | be followed by 
other eastern furnaces It is consid 
ered a certain that some _ eastern 
ers will pursue a similar course, 
| othe till maintain the attitude 
that the will 1K their customers 
rath than submit to reduction 
Inquiries for pig iron are somewhat 
re numerous, especially from 
abr« j New fore} inquiries now 
( idered promisi involving 10, 
000 to 15,000 tor This total includes 
ol ot ¢ re than 000 tons of 
| } domesti nquiries call 
or 6000 to 7000 tons of foundry for 
( ( ng from spot to first 
| These inquiries include one lot 
‘ | to of first half or a large 
( 1 wit! p t ww the middle 
cst Sal dut tiie past weck 
Volve t le t 1500 o 2000 ton or 
r The past week’s business in 
led domestic lot of 500 tons 
of { half foundry, numerous smaller 
ts of foundry for spot and nearby 
and a number of small export lots 
embracis generally not more than 
75 « 100 tons each It is learned that 
( \labat foundry has been sold 
in this district at $31, Birmingham 
The 1 involved was limited 


Dull Week in Pittsburgh 


rgh, Jan. 28.—It has been a 

d and almost featureless week in 
the pig iron arket her Sales have 
been few and far between, even of 
the small lots, which recently provided 
mount of busines So many 
melte e provided against their 
requirements for the first half of the 
yeal forward buying is restricted, 
whi I that there are no indi- 
ations of shortage of spot suppl:es 
he near future removes any anxiety 

on the part of consumers with regard 
to needs that may crop out from 
time to time. Some producers are 
finding it a littie hard to get shipping 
nstructions on contracted supplies 
and there also are requests for the 
holding up of deliveries, but these 
conditions are not general On the 
contrary, most blast furnace _ inter- 
ests are finding their customers dis- 
posed to take out the tonnages due 


thet Thus far, there has been no 
course 


The 


prices, though of 


intimations of declines. 


easing or 


there are 
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latter, however, emanate chiefly from 
lower 


Me T- 


quarters where the desire for 
prices is father to the thought. 
chant stacks in this and nearby dis- 
tricts, with No. 1 
furnace of the Shanango Furnace Co. 
blast, 


they 


the exception of 


at Sharpsville, Pa., still are in 
unhampered as 
last 
coke So 
that the 
people can afford to be 
and are 
shipments come up to grade 


with operations 
were at this 
} 


shortage ol 


tim year through a 


much coke is 
blast 
fussy about 


that the 


available now furnace 


quality insisting 


Sales Are Small 


Buffalo, Jan. 28.—Some producers 


find a moderate demand for iron at 
the beginning of this week, while 
others are inclined to view the mar- 


ket rather p There are 


‘ssimistically. 


some sales of iron, principally car- 
load lots, with no large bookings, 
nor no large inquiry. The biggest 
thing before the Buffalo market now 


is a 1000-ton inquiry for foundry iron 
first 
melters 


half, 


for delivery during the 


Most of the 


wno 


nquiry is from 


have to have some iron im- 


mediately for I 


special jobs. Furnaces 


getting out the ma- 
The 


interest 


are Ov cupied in 


terial on old _ contracts. rep- 


resentative of one furnace 


declared that he does not expect 


now in view of the 


market particularly 


much business 
uncertainty of the 


relating to prices. 
Some Metal is Piled 


Cleveland, Jan. 28.—Some piling of 
being done by certain furnaces 
district since new orders are 
not sufficient to take up the 
Chis accumulation, however, 


iron is 
in this 
unsold 
surplus. 


is small relatively since most of the 


output is being shipped against old 


orders and no case has it been 


found necessary to blow out furnace 
capacity I quiry has been a little 
more lib« the past week, largely in 
foundry for first half Demand 
for basic and malleable is almost 
entirely absent. These inquiries usual- 
ly have run from small lots to 1000 
tons but one Indiana buyer tentatively 
has sought prices on 5000 tons. Melt- 
crs are very slow to close negotia- 
tions and sales are exceedingly light. 
\ leading producer who has been re- 
ducing old orders to the $31 base 
except where the consumer has 


: 


booked business not subject to reduc- 


tion into which this iron will enter, 
finds that the concession is necessary 
in a great majority of cases. An ex- 


ception is in the case of shipyards 
and makers of ship equipment. Gen- 
erally producers in this district have 
allowed the $3 cut. Certain 
are disposed to allow extensions into 
the third quarter if their customers 
are unable to use the iron, as bought 


makers 
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half. 
foundries are declining. 


for first Operations among 


local 
Chicago Market Adjusting 


Chicago, Jan. 28—Most energy of 
pig iron producers and consumers is 
being devoted at present to untangling 
the situation resulting from the war’s 
readjustment of prices to 
new conditions. 
are leaving the matter largely in the 
their customers to 


end and the 
meet the Producers 
hands of advise 
what 
the higher prices and the situation is 
expected to itself 
misunderstandings. 


tonnages should be invoiced at 
without 


Such in- 


care for 
serious 
quiry as is being received is scatter- 
not aggregate an im- 
Occasional 


but 


than the 


ing and does 


portant tonnage. small 


made, they are 


rather 


sales are being 


the exception rule. 
Some requests are being received for 
suspension of shipment ard it is be- 
that some iron 
on furnace but 


great 


is being piled 
this not 
extent. Some 


brok- 


up the market 


lieved 
yards, has 
leveloped to a 
resale iron is being handied by 
ers who are leveling 
who 


tonnage than they can use and placing 


by relieving those have more 


it in the hands of those who need it. 
For the most part this iron is being 
disposed of by its present owners at 
about $1 under the market, and is 
being resold at the market, which 
has the effect of avoiding a break in 
prices. Southern makers have not 
reduced their contracts to the new 
level and some of them are main- 
taining contract prices. The situa- 


tion is decidedly dull and no activity 


is expected in the market for some 
weeks. Rumors are heard that rail- 
roads will begin buying castings 
shortly and this is expected to give 


foundries an added volume of busi- 


ness which will react on the pig iron 


market No effects have been felt 
here sufficient to catise stacks to be 
blown out and not a single instance 


is known where a stack has been put 


out of blast because of the market 


situation. 


Few Sales of Southern 


Cincinnati, Jan. 27—The southern 
remains practically un- 
tested. There is such a small demand 
for iron from any source in this 
vicinity that sales of anything except 
special metal are the only exception 


market 


in a very dull market period. South- 
ern furnaces are still holding off in 
adjusting prices, but it is admitted 


they cannot well afford to pile iron 
now, and as soon as present contracts 
begin to expire some definite action 
is expected. Various leading Alabama 
makers are freely willing to sell at 
$31, Birmingham, but Tennessee mak- 
ers, because of the high cost position, 
have not been able to meet this price, 
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It is pointed out that with foundry 
iron at $31, Ironton, southern makers 
can only hope to compete by reducing 
quotations on shipments to points 
where the freight rate advance lies 
with the northern producers. It is 
certain that southern furnaces cannot 
do business at $34 furnace. At the 
present time there is not much com- 
petition on the part of northern fur- 
naces they have in hand 
sufficient business to carry them along 
for several weeks and are disposed to 
await developments before taking on 


because 


any large future commitments. 


Conditions Gradually Improving 


St. Louis, Jan. 25.—A comparatively 
large share of pig iron, mainly of 
foundry grades, has exchanged hands 
during the past week. Considerable 
satisfaction is expressed at the in- 
creasing demand for small tonnages. 
Tonnages under contract are mostly 
to complete business on the books of 
mills and foundries. When this work 
is disposed of melters will be in a 
position toresume buying, unhampered 
by surpluses acquired at higher prices. 
The firm position of furnace interests 
in the south in refueéing to cancel con- 
tracts is causing little friction. On 
the contrary, selling agencies report 
numerous requests to expedite de- 
liveries. With but one notable ex- 
ception, furnace stocks in the south- 
ern districts are extremely low. A 
leading interest has on hand only 
4000 to 6000 tons. In the past this 
interest frequently carried from 100,000 
to 150,000 tons in its storage yards. 
None of the independents in the Birm- 
ingham district is disposed to take 
any orders for delivery during the first 
half at less than the former govern- 
ment price. They declare a cut in the 
price now, with their outputs virtually 
entirely disposed of to July 1, would 
be unreasonable. The halt in pur- 
chasing, they say, is due to uncer- 
tainty as to the future, and not to 
price. Another factor against reduc- 
tions is the uncertainty of the coke 


market and the cost of labor. 


Production Cut Down 


Birmingham, Ala. Jan. 28.—The 
blowing out of three furnaces and the 
banking of several others in Ala- 
bama territory may have a_ whole- 
some effect on the market, which is 
now qufet. Few sales are being 


made by southern furnace companies, 
The 
reduced price, $31 for No. 2 foundry, 
has not 


and those only in small lots. 


been generally in 
this district, but there is no difficulty 
to buy at this figure from the larger 
producers. Tennessee furnaces are 
holding for $34, furnace, because of 
the higher costs. 


accepted 
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Irregular Prices on Coke 


405 


Standard Fuel Offered Lower and Off-Quality Coke Cut Considerably 


Arranging Scale Contracts 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 28—Much irregu 
larity characterizes coke prices at 
present. While blast furnace interests 
assert that they are buying spot fur 
nace coke of standard grade, that is 


below on per cent in sulphur, at $5.50 
per ton, ovens, producers contend that 
that is 


from the government levels is in coke 


any concession being made 
that runs high in sulphur, or is other- 
best 


standard furnace 


undesirable for the furnace 


Makers of 


quoting $6 


wise 
practice. 
openly ovens, 

] 


" 
DA i CS, ali- 


coke are 


but are not making many 


though making deliveries against con 


tracts which named the final govern 
ment price as the basis for the 
duration of the contract In several 


of the agreements made late last year 
for supplies for the first half stipulat- 
ing’ a fresh arrangement with th 
cessation of 


$5.50 a ton 


government control, a 


basis of ovens, has been 


agree d upon There also are contracts 


made upon a sliding scale basi 


These call for supplies on a_ basis 


which places the pric of coke at a 
four, five and six of 


Most of 


ratio of one to 
the price of iron. such con- 
tracts are on a basis of one to six 
and shipments on such contracts on 
$30 iron will take a 


ton. Thus there is basis for a 


price of $5 a 
range 
of prices of from $5 to $6, for con- 
tracts, while the market 
quoted from $5.50 to $6, for 


spot may be 
standard 
furnace, below 1 per cent in sulphur. 
Standard foundry coke still is priced 
at $7, ovens, either on con- 
tract, but 
that if this price is not being shaded 
at least it 1s to middle- 


being 


spot or 
there is no question, but 
to consumers, 


men, who are allowed a com 


mission by producers and _ openly 
state they can sell at the 
fizures at a profit. The great problem 
before the trade at the 


the disposition of the off-grade coke, 


government 
moment is 


which is in heavy supply, since con- 


sumers are not so urgently in need 


of supplies that they will accept any- 


thing that may be offered. This off- 


grade coke has been offered as low 
as $4 and finds almost no demand. 
Little uneasiness is apparent among 


the big coke interests over the situa- 
tion ard while no agreement has been 
entered into, it may be stated that if 
the demand continues as slack as it is 
prices work much 
taken to 
costs still are 
than 


at present and 


lower, steps will be correct 
matters. Producing 
high, it is claimed, and 
accumulate supplies of high cost coke, 


producers will reduce working sched- 


rather 


Reducing Work Week at Ovens 


cs al d operat Oo hive 
days a week. One company past 
week went on to I day wee 
| lhe icar oO! ) a b ce 
( tes inst l cut W 
( onne SVILLC productio1 the weceeK 
ended | 18, was 291,332 to1 com 
| ed with 271,366 tor the previous 
weck, he Con 
{ I ; 
Lower Prices for Off Grades 
New York, Jar Z/ li cw ¢ the 
( rent weakn¢ | of the 
( ket er | of which 
date vernment | ol 1] 
| discontinued, w | bse d with 
est No dif t | n 
ttiny o i t ‘ ‘ | h 
d th | t wi d beer 
delivered at $6, ove el, 
{ $ ove! Che I ( ( 
} t c . nd col Tri ( 
no d ulty i! cf I I 
| While $7, ove 
ti » be ec ded l d 
( di col ol-q t { 
offered t co det bly le 
Furnace Fuel Lower 
Cleveland, Jan. 28.—Easier « lit 5 
n the standard furnace coke market 
ire indicated by offerings made in this 
rritory during t past week. Stand 
ard 48-hour coke has been ffered at 
$5 75 Conncl ille OV s 


Interest Centers on New Prices 


St. Louis, Jan. 25.—Intere 


coke situation in this 
on probable prices when th 
ment 
There is a divergence of 


the subject, with many 


district 


relaxes its control on 


st in the 
centers 
e govern- 
Feb. 1 


views on 


inclined to the 


belief that the market will hold steady 


Coke, while fairly 
small 
plentiful, and inquiries are 
The 


caught up 


volume west and 
since 
effect, 


substantial 


have not 
regulations were in 


are bidding for 


Demand in South Still 
Birminghan \ Ja 
production showing a sma 

ment, the dé i cok 
good although local consut 
not n nal Several blast 
ire out ¢ blast or hav 
banked Indeper ent il 
say they are able to disp 


of their product, and hay 
in hand. Coal 


improvement, 


output sh¢ 


quantities, is by no 


easy to get in 


means 
in good 
southwest 
the war 
and they 


tonnages. 


Good 


improve- 
continues 
nption is 


furnaces 


ws some 
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eann Still Goes Begging 
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Consumers Remain Indifferent at Almost Any Price—Cleveland 


Yards Are Stocking Up 


—Values Are Nominal 


FOR COMPLETE SCRAP PRICES SEE PAGE 354. 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 28—Apparently it 
is no easier to interest consumers of 
scrap in further supplies now than it 
has been for several weeks past. 
Almost no demand exists and sellers 
still are endeavoring by means of 
lower prices to bring on some specu- 
lative buying on the part of the steel 
mills. This movemént cannot be said 
to be achieving success and the re- 
prices are be- 
ing named in vain. Between the 
rather limited demands for finished 
steel on the one hand and the fact 
that most consumers have 
weeks’ supply of scrap, on the other, 
it is not so much a question of prices 
with the latter as it is one of wants, 
Heavy melting steel is offered freely 
at $18 to $19, delivered, but it is 
doubtful if any could be 


sult is that the lower 


several 


business 


done at even $18 and there are sug- 
gestions of an even lower figure. 
Lower prices have been established 


for bundled sheets and for low phos- 
steel, 
while 


supplies of which are 
wants are limited. Ma- 
are a real drug 
market and are almost unsal- 
current quotations 


phorus 
large 
chine 
on the 
able, even at the 


shop turnings 


which are now about the same as 
those which prevailed before the 
outbreak of the war in 1914. Whether 


the market is at or near the bottom 
can only be conjectured so long as 


business remains so limited. 


Some Yards Are Closing 

New York, Jan. 27.—Trading in the 
scrap iron and steel market here con- 
tinues Some of the yards 
have closed down almost completely, 
making no effort to collect material 
nor to sell the supplies on hand. 
Nobody apparently, wants to buy 
scrap, and dealers, at the same time, 
are less inclined to lower offerings 
in an effort to excite interest. Some 
quotations are lower this 
week but the market as a whole seems 
to have about’ reached bottom. 
Despite this fact, however, there is 
no special indication when buying will 


sluggish. 


nominally 


set in. The majority of consumers, it 
is believed, are in an unusually good 
position for this time of the year, 


owing to their bitter experiences last 
winter and until these interests are 
confronted with a better demand for 
their own products they likely will 
move slowly. Particularity poor at 
this time is the demand for wrought 





material. As low as $14, f.0.b. New 
York, has been quoted in one instance 
without resulting in a sale. 


Another Drop in East 


Philadelphia, Jan. 28.— Another 
marked recession in scrap _ prices 
averaging from $1 to $3 per ton took 
place in the eastern Pennsylvania 
market during the past week. An in- 
teresting development of the situation 
was the sale of several thousand tons 
of heavy melting steel direct by the 
producer to the consumer at $16 de- 
livered. The general market on this 
grade now is $16.50 delivered. Low 
phosphorus scrap is indefinite and is 
around $25 for crop ends and guar- 
anteed material and $21 for unguaran- 


teed. Blast furnace turnings are at 
$9 and heavy forged turnings at $10, 
which are very low levels compared 


with the prices only recertly prevail- 
ing. No. 1 railroad wrought is quoted 
$25 Current demand is 


at $25 delivered. 
exceedingly small in the aggregate. 


Prices Still Sliding 


28.—The condition of 
the scrap market in this district is 
indicated by prices which are still 
sliding.. Every grade on the list has 
taken a drop of a couple of dollars 
at least. Heavy melting steel is now 
listed at $14 to $15. There is no 
and mills apparently are. ab- 
solutely and completely out of the 
market on all grades. There are 
numerous rejections by some plants 
and outside the district there are said 
to have been numerous rejections. 
It does not look as if the bottom yet 
has been reached, as mills are not 


Buffalo, Jan. 


buying, 


interested at any price. Most con- 
sumers have very large stocks on 
hand. 


Yards Loading Up 


Cleveland, Jan. 28—Scrap iron and 
steel dealers here are pretty well 
agreed that the market has just about 
reached bottom, and consequently are 
laying down all of the material they 
can. Practically all of the purchases 
are individual, and represent the bar- 
gaining ability of the yard men. In 
some instances melting steel has been 
bought for as low as $13, it is claimed. 
This buying, dealers assert, is' wholly 
independent of other market con- 
ditions and prices named have no ef- 
fect upon the market. Several car- 
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loads of steel on track in a regular 
transaction were sold at $18, deliv- 
ered, Cleveland. Some of the scrap 
now being laid down may’ not be 
moved for five years, dealers say, 
although they expect to turn over the 


greater part of their accumulations 
within 18 months. The heavier 
grades, such as melting steel, car 


wheels and the like, are most in evi- 
dence in these accumulations, though 
a fair proportion of turnings is noted. 
Consumers now are buying only to 
satisfy urgent requirements, and are 
getting turnings at from $9 to $10 and 
melting steel from $16 upward. 


Buying Still Lags 


Chicago, Jan. 28—Almost com- 
plete absence of buying on the part 
of consumers continues to be the 
most marked feature of the scrap iron 
and steel market. Practically noth- 
ing is moving except a few occasional 
tonnages, but the significant feature 
of this buying is that it is postponed 
as long as possible and immediate de- 
livery is almost always asked. This 
leads some observers to believe that 
when the market turns it is likely 
to go upward rapidly, especially as 
no large accumulations of scrap are 
piling up at any point. Quotations 
continue to register lower levels from 
week to week, and it is a matter of 
conjecture at what point the bottom 
will be touched. The Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul is offering 2000 
tons of scrap, of which 1000 tons is 
steel rails. 


Quotations Largely Nominal 


Cincinnati, Jan. 27—All dealers are 
somewhat perplexed over the situa- 
tion. Offers for steel scrap from con- 
sumers are too low to consider. Prac- 
tically no effort is now being made to 
place scrap, and there is a generally 
expressed opinion that a more stable 
market will have to be developed be- 
fore any transactions will be made. 
Complaints as to rejected shipments 
are more numerous and adjustments 
now take up all the spare time of 
dealers. In the absence of business 
no quotations of value may be made. 
Steel turnings seem to be dragging 
worse than other kinds of scrap. 
Stove plate is about the only grade 
that is holding its own to any extent. 


No Improvement at St. Louis 


St. Louis, Jan. 25—There has been 
no improvement in the demand for 
scrap iron and steel at this point. 
Further reductions have been made by 
dealers in their lists, but owing to 
absence of actual transactions, exact 
values are difficult to determine. It 
is quite certain, however, that a num- 
ber of grades could be obtained under 
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quotations. The broad and radical 
sweep downward has not tempted 
speculators as yet. Both buyers and 
sellers believe the bottom is still some 
points further down. The action of 
melters indicates they are well cov- 
ered, as never in the history of the 
industry here has there been less in- 
terest shown by them. With all the 
weakness, however, there is virtually 
no short selling, as it is realized that 
the weakness is due more to apathy 
of demand than to extensive pressure 
of material. Railroads are holding all 
the scrap they can find storage room 
for until prices improve. 


Southern Market Still Weak 


Birmingham, Ala., Jan. 28—Fur- 
ther reductions in quotations of scrap 
iron and steel are noted in the South, 
consumers announcing that they are 
able to buy heavy melting steel at 
$15. The market is still weak. Deal- 
ers do anticipate any marked 
change until the pig iron market seeks 
a firmer level. Yards are being kept 
fairly well stocked. 


not 


Engineers to Meet 


In All-Day Session at Cleveland— 
Army Officers to Talk 


Arrangements have been completed 
jor the first quarterly all-day meeting 
of the Cleveland engineering society 
section of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers in Cleveland on 
Feb. 4. The meeting will commence 
at 10 a. m. in the Cleveland engineer- 
ing society's rooms, Chamber of Com- 
merce building, with the presentation 


of a paper entitled “Rubber and its 
Manufacture,” by Prof. H.. E. Sim- 
mons, Akron, O. This will be fol- 


lowed by an illustrated paper entitled 
“Electric Traveling Crane Develop- 
ment,” by G. W. Shem, Alliance Ma- 
chine Co., Alliance, O. 


Luncheon will be served in the 
Chamber of Commerce auditorium 
after which Col. John McQuigg, 


United States Engineers, recently re- 
turned from France, will give an ad- 
dress. The afternoon will be devoted 
to an inspection trip to the works 
of the National Acme Mfg. Co. Din- 
ner will be served in the evening at 
the University club after which a 
number of addresses will be given 
together with an illustrated lecture on 
railway artillery by Lieut. Col. G. M. 
Barnes. 


The Illinois Manufacturers’ associa- 
tion is planning to charter a ship to 
take 500 Illinois manufacturers to the 
exposition at Lyons, France, March 1 
to J5. The arrangement depends upon 
ability to obtain passports and a ship. 
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Alloy Reselling Prevails 


Prices Show Further Unsettlement Because of Metal in Second 


Hands—Brazilian Manganese Ore is Sold 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 28.—Business in 
ferroalloys in this district still is prac 
tically at a standstill aud actual 
prices, therefore, are not easily de- 
termined. If there is a definite ten 
dency, it is lower, for the reason that 
consumers generally have greater sup- 
plies than they need and are freely 
offering the surplus. Resale offe-- 
ings of 50 per cent ferrosilicon are 


especially heavy and any business is 
entirely on firm offers. 
quirements are so limited, firm offers 


Since re- 


are made at extremely low prices as 
f the 


compared with what some of 
makers are asking on direct shipments 
plant. In order to 
makers 
prices named on 


A price as low as $115 is 


producing 
do any 

the 
tonnages. 
heard some 

ferrosilicon. While 
asking as high as $135 on direct sales, 
there welcome 
a bid of $115 from the furnace. Mak- 
ers of bessemer ferrosilicon no longer 
are trying to get the prices that pre- 
vailed during the last quarter of 1918. 
that 
Some 


from 
have to 
resale 


business, 
meet 
per cent 


of on resale 5i 


some sellers are 


are others who wouid 


Business is impossible at level 
are small. 


the $3 


as wants makers 


are quoting reduction. 


quotations of $200 and 
for 70 


Although 
$225 still are heard 
ferromanganese, there is plenty of re- 
sale alloy to be had at $175 and even 


per cent 


less, and the higher figures mean 
nothing as far as actual business is 
concerned, Foreign ferromanganest 


is arriving freely at seaboard and is 
being offered for resale because there 


were few consumers who failed to 
heed the advice of Mr. Farrell, while 
a member of the war _ industries 


board, in urging them to anticipate 


their requirements well in advance of 


their needs. Spiegeleisen nominally 
is rated at $67.50, furnace, for spot 
or contract but this figure is not 
based on sales; and on resale ton- 
nages, which are fairly numerous, 
much lower quotations are quoted for 
material of higher content. 

The market also is dull and un- 
settled on fluorspar and no quota- 
tions, no matter how low or high, 


would give any indication ot the basis 
at which business might be done. It 
is not a question of prices so much 
as actual wants. 


First Hand Sales Few 


New York, 
enough business 


Jan. 28.—Scarcely 
is being done in 
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Brazilian Ore Sold 
New York, Jan. 27 e f i 
of Brazilian mang est ted 
in some time comp! t ol 
this material for nearby art l at 85 
cents per unit, c.f. tidewat There 
is very little interest in foreign man 
ganese ore at thi t due in a 
large measure to the considerable cur- 


tailment in production of ferroman- 


ganese. However, it seems quite cer- 
tain that no difficulty would be had 
in buying Brazilian manganese ore for 


-- 


Brazil at 75 
this 


shipment from 


c.if, 


nearby 
to 80 
country. 


cents, tidewater in 
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Bar Demand 
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More Lively 


Inquiry Broadens and Miscellaneous Selling is Increased—Shipments 


However Sharply Exceed New Bookings— Chicago Bar Iron Lower 


Chicago, Jan. 28.—DBar consumers 
re exhibiting considerable interest in 
he market, as evidenced by more 

ve inquiry but this is not result- 
ing in much increase in selling. Some 
orders are being booked from time 


to time but practically all are for 
small tonnages and usually for imme- 
diate delivery, indicating the emer- 

f tl 1 Con- 


gency nature of the demand. 


sumers with contracts on mill books 
for immediate shipment 


nd in the case of the leading interest 


: rarctically ¢ 
here mill operation is practically at 


Consumption of steel is 


large and shipments are being made 
t practically double 1e rate of new 
buying. This indicates that as soon 


present contracts are worked out 


greate ying mus e undertaken 
to supply manufacturers with mate- 
rial No inclination is shown to 
ade prices and consumers are not 
insistent on lower figures than those 
w being made 
Considerable inquiry is now being 


1 for bar iron but contracts 


receive 
resulting from this inquiry are few 
for small tonnages. Mills are 
running only part time While the 
nominal quotation is 2.90c, Pittsburgh, 
it is understood that many quota- 
tions are being offered a 2.70c, Pitts- 
burgh, or 2.97c, Chicago. In one 
nstance, it is believed $1 per ton 
under this figure was done in compe- 
ition with steel bars. In hard steel 
irs the situation offers no change 


tically no demand and mills 
‘ 


are operating at low capacity. 


Demand is Better 
stown, O., Jan. 28.—Bar con 


Young 


umers are showing more activity in 


placing orders for this material 
While individual orders are not of a 
large nature yet the aggregate is of 


ich quantity as to keep the mills 


busy for some time to come 
Inquiries More Active 
Cleveland, Jan. 28.—Various buyers of 
merchant mill products in this territory 
lacing a fair tonnage of miscellane- 


ire p 
leading 


cases 


In some 
| 


ous business 


sales agencies report the best inquiries 


and sales during the past four or five 
days than at any time in several months. 
1000-ton 


finding 


Several inquiries for 500 and 
lots are pending. Jobbers are 
previous at- 
against pur- 
chases, having found that stocks 
have been depleted by a sustained small 
automobile, tractor and 


it necessary to revise their 
making any new 
their 


titude 


demand. The 


implement industries are taking in ton- 


nage somewhat more freely. In spring 


steel leading mills have all the tonnage 
they can handle and are behind in de- 
liveries Bar iron remains quoted at 
3.50c Cleveland. Local mills have made 
some sales to the East on 3.50c, Pitts- 
burgh basis. 


Still Quote 3.50c 


Philadelphia, Jan. 29.—Eastern bar 


continue to quote the 
Pittsburgh The 
some business has been done at 


iron makers 


3.50¢ level. report 
that 
considerably lower levels has proved 


to be inaccurate. 
Specifying Fairly Well 
28.—War 


bars are 


demands 
entirely 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 


for merchant steel 


or small lots. Specifications against 


old orders are fairly free but the 
mills are not very heavily stocked 
ith such business. As far as can 


there is no shading of 
Makers of bar 


re holding firmly on a basis of 3.50c, 


1 —_— 1 
ve learned, 


the 2.70c price. iron 


common merchant 
getting comparatively 


Demand for re- 


‘ittsburgh, for 
iron but are 
little new business. 
inforcing concrete bars is at a stand- 
still. 
Small Rivets Lower 

Cleveland, Jan. 29.—Little or no 
noted in 
market 
prevailing 
slight 


change is nuts, bolts and 
steady 


The 


reduction of 


rivets, the remaining 


and firm at prices. 
only change is a 
about 5 per cent in the price of small 


rivets, on the part of some manufac- 


turers Rivet manufacturers met in 
New York the past week to consider 
the situation. Large rivet prices re- 


main unchanged at 4.40c, Pittsburgh, 
for structural and at 4.50c, Pittsburgh, 
rivets. No 
are current for any of these products 
with 


large inquiries 


for boiler 
but manufacturers are satisfied 
what business is coming their way. 


Orders Small But Fairly Numerous 

Pittsburgh, 28.—Makers of 
nuts, bolts and report a sur- 
prisingly good number of small orders 
from widely distributed sources of de- 
mand. The consuming trade is buy- 
ing fairly freely and quite a number 
of small also have been re- 
ceived from the shipbuilders. Most 
makers have quite a fair amount of 
their books. 


Jan. 
rivets 


orders 


business, on 
Few and Small 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 28—Makers of 
hoops and bands are not particularly 


Demands 
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well off in the matter of business for 
they have completed most of the old 
orders that were on their books and 
fresh purchases have been few and 
have involved small lots. 


Demands Are Small 


Although mak- 
shafting 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 28 
rolled have re- 


number of 


ers of cold 


ceived a fair orders, the 
aggregate tonnage has not been large 
merely have bought 
sufficient supplies to cover immediate 


as buyers only 


needs. Old orders are getting more 
cleaned up and mill operations, 
in a few instances, are running higher 
than 50 per cent of capacity. 


only 


Slow Development 


in New Structural Work— 
are Reinstated 


Shown 
Some Orders 


Chicago, Jan. 28—Demand for 
structural 


definite form for bids and as a result 


shapes is slow to get into 


practically nothing new is coming to 
mills. Determination 


construction of the 


fabricators and 


to proceed with 


new Union station at Chicago is caus- 
ing some orders for bridges and via- 


cucts which were suspended during 


the war to be reinstated. Other de- 


tails of this project are expected to 


follow through without delay. The 
Missouri Pacific railroad has placed 
a steel bridge with the American 


Bridge Co., involving 105 tons. 


Few Projects Are Active 


New York, Jan. 27.—New structural 
projects are coming out siowly in this 
district and demand for steel tonnage 
light. Aside fair- 
sized lot required for a 5-story com- 
mercial building in Washington, on 
which the Geo. A. Fuller Co., Flatiron 
building, New York City, is receiving 


remains from a 


bids, virtually nothing has come be- 
fore the market within the past few 
days. The American Bridge Co. has 


been awarded 200 tons for a highway 
bridge at New Brunswick, N. J. 
While a fair of foreign in- 
quiry is noted, little is developing into 
actual The generally 
are quoting about the same figure on 
foreign and domestic business. Plates 
are being offered by the majority of 
mills at 3c, Pittsburgh, and plain 
shapes, at 2.80c. 
New Work Lacking 

Philadelphia, Jan. 29—No signs of 
any structural projects of size are in 

Orders for shapes in 
are few and small. On 


amount 


business. mills 


the market. 
this district 


the other hand consumers are making 
it difficult in some cases for the mills 
to deliver on old orders. 
eastern 


Certain of 
in a 


continue 


shape mills 
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very comfortable position on orders 
because of the tonnage on hand for 
shipyard work. 


Running About 50 Per Cent 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 28.—Shape mills in 
running much 
of capacity 
and this is business 
booked some time ago. New de- 
mands are few and for small ton- 
nages. The new building projects gen- 
erally are being held up by uncer- 
tainty with regard to immediate course 
of prices. Thus far no reduction in 
prices has been made, although there 
are intimations that some companies, 
badly in need of business to keep 
their plants going, are figuring pretty 
close in an effort to attract pro- 
ducers. No new structural awards 
reported recently. 


this district are not 
better than 50 per cent 
entirely on 


have been 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


New building ‘for the Glass Coating Co., E. St. 


Clair street, Cleveland, 250 tons to the Massillon 


Bridge Co., Massillon, 0. 

Bridge, New Brunswick, N. J.; 200 tons, to Ameri 
ean Bridge Co. 

Through girder span for Joplin division for the 
United States Railroad Administration, Missouri Pa 
cifie railroad, 105 tons,*to the American Bridge Co 


Seeking Chicago Base 


Chicago, Jan. 28—Under the name 
of the Western Association of Rail 
Steel Consumers, a large number of 
users of steel 
a new campaign to have Chicago made 
a basing point instead of basing prices 
on Pittsburgh with freight added. 
The details of the organization and 
its plans are not being made public, 
but it is understood it originated in a 
association of manufacturers 
and organization has been going for- 
ward until it includes a 
jority of consumers. The argument 
is made that steel is produced by 
mills at Chicago at lower cost than 
in the Pittsburgh district; that con- 
sumers should be allowed to buy it 
at the same price at the Chicago mill 
as it costs at the Pittsburgh mill and 
not be penalized by the fictitious 
freight addition. It is understood the 
forwarded to the 


products have started 


state 


great ma- 


association has 
American Iron and Steel institute a 
memorandum stating that Chicago 
mills produce steel 22 per cent cheaper 
than those at Pittsburgh, and _ that 
this city should have the same base 
price at Pittsburgh. 


Starts Iron Plant 


Extensions to the plant of the 
Ulster Iron Works, Dover, N. J., 
are about to be placed in operation. 
The new part is 77 x 400 feet and con- 


tains 11 puddling furnaces. 
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Lower Rates Help Plates 


Mills Put in Better Position to Compete for Foreign Business 


15,000 Ton Inquiry From Pacific Coast 


Philadelphia, Jan. 28 Eastern 
platemakers view the downward re- 
vision of ocean freight rates as the 
most favorable development since the 
armistice. This will do much in their 
opinion, to enable American mills to 
compete with English producers. It 
is expected that reductions in ocean 


freights to additional destinations 


such as South America will still 
further improve their position in the 
foreign field. Some export business 


is being closed steadily but involves 


only small tonnages. One eastern 
maker this week took a foreign order 
3.00c, Pittsburgh, 


Pittsburgh, 


for 500 tons at 
which compares with 3.25c, 
which the Consolidated Steel Corp. is 
quoting. Domestic plate business is 


at a minimum. 
Demands Are Few 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 28.—Plate mill ca- 
pacity in this district is fairly fully 
engaged at present but new commit- 
ments are not responsible for this 
condition. It is due almost entirely 


to the fact that large tonnages for 
ships and cars were on the books of 
ended 


manufacturers when the war 


and have not since been cancelled. 


Fleet Corporation Buys Plates 


Chicago, Jan. 28.—As in other de- 
partments of the finished steel mar- 
ket, consumers are inquiring actively 
for steel plates but are not buying 


in anything like an equal degree. 
The Emergency Fleet corporation is 
buyer of plates and is 


tonnages to be 


the largest 
taking fair 
on the shipbuilding 
is going ahead for 1919 according to 


applied 
program which 
original plans. The ordinary user of 
plates is not deeply interested in the 
market. Tank figuring 
on much work in every line but are 


builders are 


comparatively few of 
prepare 


able to close 
the contracts on which they 
figures. Apparently buyers feel that 
waiting will reward them with lower 


prices. 
Export Tonnage Wanted 


Cleveland, Jan. 28—Some export in- 
quiries for plates through Pacific coast 
ports recently have 
territory, including one for 15,000 tons 
Intimation in this case that the buyers 
could shade 3.00c, Pittsburgh, has not 
credited. 


appeared in this 


been confirmed and is not 
There is a fair amount of miscellaneous 
business in plates being placed. Recent 
orders include steel for 80 boilers for 


ultural implements and 
Mills in Cleveland valley 


ind = Pittsburg] 


agrict 
for Frances 
territory continus 
name 3.00c, Pittsburgh, or 3.17¢c, 
and, but eastern mills are asking 3.25c 
eastern producer wl has 
been at 3.00c¢ now has moved up to 
3.25¢ While the larger mills have a 
good backlog of business, this is not a 
pressing character and they are able t 


work in small lots of quick shipment 


Tin Plate Quiet 


But Leading Interest is Running 


Well—Welsh Competition Appears 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 28.—A!though the 
tin mills of the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co. are run g practically 
full, the industry as a whole is not 
doing much. New demands are 
neither extensive nor for large quan 
tities and almost no export inquiry 
has been noted lately. Last week's 


convention of the canners at Chicago 
was productive of almost no business 
for the tin plate manufacturers, and 
there was much talk of lower prices 
The big container manufacturers car 
ied over considerable surplus of tin 


plate from last season The high rate 


of activity of the leading industr 
as compared with independent mills is 
explained by the fact that during 
December the larger company made 
little effort to clean up orders then 


books. At the time, a consid 


» 1 } - ; ; ] f ‘ 
erable demand existed for sheets an: 


cn 1ts 


the steel which ordinarily would have 


gone to the tin plate mills was divert 
ed to the sheet mills. Lately the 
company has received a fair amour t 
of business in miscellaneous lines, 
and these, with the unfilled orders 
from last year, are providing the 
present activity. Lack of export or 
ders may be ascribed to the fact that 
Welsh tin plate manufacitufers are 
auoting a basis of $7.20 a base box 


or 10 cents a box below the price 


of American makers, and the former 
also have the advantags extremely 
low ocean freight rtaes. This advan 
tage in the matter of shipments to 
the Far East is more than $40 a 
ton. There is some concern over this 


condition, although in some quarters 


there is no occasion 


Welsh 


facturers are not operating more than 


it is believed 
for uneasiness because manu 
30 per cent of capacity. Tin mills at 
New Castle, Pa. are 
week at 100 per cent. 


operating this 
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Limited Demand 


Prevails in Semifinished Market— 
West Seeking Forging Billets 


market 
steel are on 


Jan. 28. 


semifinished 


Pittsburgh, -~Open 


activities in 


1 limited scale Not only are the 
demands for finished steel moderate 
but the nonintegrated mills are well 
covered by contract on steel and 
therefore do not have much recourse 


for additional supplies. Occasional 


vands are coming out for reroll- 


ing billets but those of the forging 


size are not very actively sought at 


present. Sheet mills seem to be get- 


ting all the bars they require from 
regular sources. Some export in- 
quiry still is coming out for wire 


1 


rods but the amount of business ac- 


being done is small. 


Consumers Are Covered 


Offers by mills of 
consumers in 


Cleveland, Jan. 28 


sheet various 


bars to 
northern Ohio during the past week dis- 
that 


closes the fact these consumers 


generally are well covered for several 


months. Local mills are shipping billets 


and sheet bars against orders taken 
some weeks ago at the reduced prices 
and are entering only moderate lots in 
the way of new business. Prices on 


semifinished steel generally are firm. 


Demand for Forging Billets 


Chicago, Jan. 28.—Unusual demand 
for forging billets is being received 
by western producers, coming from 
all. sections of the country which can 
be served conveniently from Chi- 
cago. The variety of source from 
which this inquiry emanates is un- 
usual and surprising and is taken 


to indicate a broader use of forgings 
manufacture. The 
semifin- 


certain lines of 


quotation on this form of 
Pittsburgh. 


booked on 


ished steel is $56 per ton, 


Some business is being 


this level by western producers. 


Buy in Small Lots 


Youngstown, O., Jan. 2&—Few con- 
sheet bars 
buying 
ch quantities as will cover 
requirements for a week. How- 
i them to 


tracts are being made for 


Consumers of the latter are 
only in Sl 
thei 


ever, it is not unusual tor 


increase the size of their order dur- 
ing that week, which bears out the 
statement that a majority of sheet 


from hand to 
The demand for skelp is ex- 


brisk 
Better Inquiry Noted 


bar users are buying 
mouth 


cecdingly 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 28—Business in 
both hot and cold rolled strip steel is 
beter, at least to the extent that there 
are more inquiries than there were re- 
cently and a number of small orders 
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actually have been placed. Auto- 
mobile manufacturers are buying 
cautiously but steadily, and a fair 


sized order recently was placed by a 
manufacturer of springs for baby 
As comparatively little old 
business is on makers’ books, these 
new orders are not bringing up mill 
operations materially. In fact, some 
makers are on the verge of a reduc- 
tion in the number of working days 
a decided increase in 


carriages. 


unless there is 


business. 


Deny Cut 


Will be Made in Wrought Pipe Feb. 
i1—Cast Languishes 

Jan. 28—Makers of 

have a fair amount of 


Pittsburgh, 
tubular goods 
old business before them, especially 


in oil country goods, and there are 
several good sized inquiries pending 
for line pipe, particularly from the 
newly developed Ranger and Buck- 
bonnet fields in Texas. New  busi- 
ness in standard pipe, particularly in 
the buttweld sizes, is slow. This 
condition with regard to the smaller 


however, is not 
view of the fact that they find their 


sizes, surprising, in 


best sale when building is normally 
active and just now very little new 
construction is in progress. A rumor 
has been current lately that pipe 
prices were to be cut down five 
points on Feb. 1, but makers vig- 


orously deny that reduction is 


contemplated. 


Price Cut is Met 


any 


New York, Jan. 27.—Eastern manu- 
facturers of cast iron pipe generally 
are meeting the recent reduction of 
$5 a ton by southern and western 
makers. Foundries in the east first 
made a reduction of $3 in accordance 
with the decline in pig iron. So far 
the new prices have failed to stimu- 


late demand to any material degree. 


Little New Inquiry 


Chicago, ] 28.—Reduction of $5 
in the price of cast iron pipe last 
week apparently has not been suffi- 
cient to start further buying and 
cities which had not already inquired 
are not coming into the market. 
Detroit has opened bids on 2000 tons 
of 6 and 8-inch but no contract has 
been awarded. Toledo will open bids 
Feb. 4 on 1000 tons of 6-inch and 
12-inch, former bids having been re- 
jected. 


Jan. 


Demand is Active 
Youngstown, O., Jan. 28.—Demand 
for all grades of pipe is strong right 
now. Most of the activity in this 
market is due to the oil-country re- 
quirements. 
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No Concessions 


Being Granted in Sheets as Reported 
—Small Lot Buying Rules 


28.—Little 
sheet 


Youngstown, O., Jan. 
noticed in valley 
Prices for various 


change is 
market conditions. 
grades continue to hold firm despite 
the rumor which is being circulated 
that sheets can be bought under pre- 
vailing market The rumor 
gained such headway during the past 


prices. 


few days that many buyers asked 
valley makers for cancellations and 
urged that the lower quotations be 


made to them on similar tonnages 
as those ordered cancelled. Nowhere 
in the valley has there been found a 
single instance where a maker has 
quoted or sold a quantity of 
under prevailing market prices. 

It is that the tonnage on the 
books of valley 
is extremely low and that nearly all 
trade for 


sheets 


true 
several sheetmakers 


of them are combing tne 


business but as yet conditions have 
not reached the point where one 
maker is urderselling the other. Nor 


condition to 
Nearly producer 
district is free to state that 
business is not what it should be. 
that the 
period of 


do makers expect this 


come about. every 


in this 
They agree trade is now 
going through a 
tainty and until this condition rights 
itself, no large orders can be expected. 
In the meantime, consumers continue 
to order sheets in such quantities as 
will fill immediate needs. Spot 
business ranging from 25 to 100-ton 
lots is being done altogether and it 
is this demand that is keeping the 
mills engaged from week to week. 
Most of the spot business is for high- 
ly finished stock. 

Among recent inquiries which came 
to the valley was one for approxi- 
mately 2500 tons of single-pickled, 
annealed and oiled black sheets. An- 
other was for 800 tons of heavy gage 
black intended for deep drawing pur- 
poses. Inquiry for highly finished 
sheets heads the list while little activ- 
ity is shown for galvanized. 


uncer- 


their 


Maintain High Operating Rate 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 28—Operations of 
the sheet mills are maintained at a 
relatively high rate, although recently 
not a great deal of new business has 


been coming to the makers. Such 
orders as are coming out are for 
small lots to meet pressing needs. 


The manufacturers, however, have a 
fair amount-of old business on their 
books and specifications against these 
orders are being placed fairly freely. 
The mills are averaging better than 
75 per cent of capacity and the lead- 
ing interest at the moment is running 
better than 80 per cent. 











Thirty-Nine Furnaces Out of Blast 


Market Conditions Force High-Cost Stacks Back Into Idleness and Afford Others 


an Opportunity to Make Much-Needed Repairs— Piling of 
Iron is Being Avoided 


SURVEY of the pig iron situation has de- 
A veloped the fact that approximately 39 blast 
furnaces are idle at present, with a consequent 

loss in production of between 15,000 and 20,000 tons 
daily. Twenty of the furnaces are in Pennsylvania, 
13 in Alabama, three in Ohio, two in Illinois and one 
in Wisconsin. Reports from the districts canvassed 
indicate that additional furnaces are about to go out 
of blast, and in one instance a definite date has been 
set, the Buena Vista in Virginia to shut down Feb. 1. 
The general cause assigned for the idleness of the 
furnaces is the quiet situation in the pig iron market. 
This situation has given operators a chance to make 
necessary repairs after a period of unusual strain on 
the furnaces. It also has resulted in eliminating a 
number of small or comparatively inefficient furnaces 
which were put in shape to increase the sum total of 


war-time production. It is believed that this process 


of elimination of furnaces unnecessary in normal times 


and the repair of others cannot but have a whole 
some effect on the general situation and that the net 
result will be to strengthen the underlying conditions 


of the market. As furnaces are blown out, produc 
level 


which necessarily has a 


tion is brought more nearly with current de 


mand and the piling of iron, 
weakening effect, is avoided 


In Pennsylvania, 10 furnaces of 


Steel Co. have been blown out, as stated in the Jan. 


23 issue of Tue IRoN Trape Review wo stacks of 
the Wharton Steel Co. also have been blown out 


In Alabama 


since Jan. 1, 


three furnaces have been blown out 


four are banked, five others have been 
idle for several weeks with no immediate prospect of 
resumption, while one other is down for repairs 

effected is Youngstown, 


out of blast 


In Ohio the only district 


which has three furnaces 


‘ 
ITTSBURGH, Jan. 28—Compara-_ stack of the Shenango plant has been exists for reducing productior 

Pp tively few blast furnaces in this producing about 15,000 tons of iron With reference to steel worl iad 
and nearby districts have been a month lately, but 16,000 tons is has been some slackening of 

blown out recently either for want of possible with it when in proper shap« tonnage shipped, but no t has b 


business or for relining and repairs, al- 
though the demand for steel and iron is 
decidedly less pressing than it was a 
short time ago, but it is probable many 
stacks will go down in the next few 
weeks. The present lull in the de- 
mand for iron affords an opportunity 
to reline and repair many stacks that 
have been in almost continuous oper- 


Chicago, Jan. 


27.—Biast 
eperation in the Chicago district, both 
steel works and merchant stacks, has. blast furnaces in 
not been interfered with to any great b! 

extent up to this 
stacks are now out 


made in the quantity of pig iron. 


Three Idle in Chicago District 


: Many Idle in Alabama 
iurnace 

Birmingham, Ala., Jan 8 
Alabama | ivé been 


ylown out since Jan. 1, 


time. Only three of others have been banked. Une 
of blast out of a_ tainty in the pig iron market is the 
12 chief cause of sla k nditi yn Phe 


total of 34 steel plant stacks and 


ation for the past four years. merchant stacks. One of these is a Woodstock furnace, at Ant , , the 

Two furnaces of the Republic merchant stack at Milwaukee which Trussville furnace of the Birm ng 
Iron & Steel Co. Youngstown, O., has not been in blast for several ham Trussville Iron Co ind = an 
have been blown out recently and one months, being blown out when the furnace of the Tennessee Coal, Iron 
of the furnaces of the Youngstown fuel situation was critical and suffi- @& Railroad Co., have been blown out 


Sheet & Tube Co., also is down. The cient coke could not be obtained. The latter is to be repaired Che 
number of stacks of the Pittsburgh When coke became plentiful, other Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. has 
steel companies in operation has not circumstances made it seem wise to an idle furnace but it is in such 
decreased. The Carnegie Steel Co. postpone operations. Another idle condition that it could be blown in 
has 53 of its 59 furnaces in operation, stack is located at South Works of on short notice. The Ré public Iron 


which is the same number of those 
in at the end of 1918. This company 
rates 53 furnaces in blast as 100 per 
cent, figuring in normal times to 
have six stacks out. At present two 
of the 11 stacks at the Edgar Thom- 
son works of this company are down, 
one at its Duquesne works and one 
at the Isabella plant. 

Early suspension of work at the the 
Kittaning furnace of the Carbon Steel 
Co., is intimated, but it was still 
in blast today. 

Outside of the blowing out of No. 
1 furnace of the Shenango Furnace 
Co., at Sharpsville, there have as yet 
been no suspensions among the so- 
called merchant producers. This 


stack of the 
America, 


repairs. 


Although there 


stack in this 


the Illinois Steel Co., South Chicago, 
and is being rebuilt. 
Steel 
which had 
on ferromanganese 


have 
of some stacks being blown out be- 
cause of the present situation in both 
steel and iron 
definite has been decided by operators one of its 
and the present program is for a con- 
tinuation of activity. 
district has 
covering practically its entire output 
for first half, and inasmuch as little 
tonnage has been cancelled because 
of the ending of the war no reason 


& Steel Co. also has a furnace ready 
No. 1 Iroquois for operation, while the Alabama Co 
& Tube Co. of has one furnace that, coul 
been operating in at any 
also is out for 


the supply yt raw 


, 
steady market war 


time 


material and a 


rant it. One furnace at Holt and 

been rumors another at Sheffield could be put in 
operation with but little trouble. The 

Woodward Iron Co. is repairing one 

markets, nothing of its larger furnaces and has banked 


smaller furnaces 


Production in Alabama this month 


Every merchant js expected to show a considerable 


contracts falling off as compared to that in 
January, 1918. Three 
Tennessee. company, 
scheduled for resumption of 
tions this week. 


furnaces of the 
now banked, are 
opera- 
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Senate Debating War Contract Bill 


Strong Opposition Voiced Against Proposal for Appeals Commission by Senators 





and Manufacturers-- More Amendments Indicated— May Delay 
Final Enactment of Measure Several Days 


\SHINGTON, Jan. 27. 
certain features of the bill 


war contracts 


Senator Fletcher of Florida protested vigorously against the 


clause creating a commission + 


of the war department. 


sions 


sion was unnecessary and 


purposes of the bill, that of expediting settlements. 


he may 


Senator Pomerene of Ohio submitted 


ing quick relief for subcontractors. 


whose bill had been considered favorably 


mittee on military affairs and later 


Considerable opposition to 


developed in the senate 
hear appeals from the deci- 
He contended that a commis- 


would defeat one of the essential 


offer an amendment to strike out the clause. 

an amendment 
Senator 
by the 


withdrawn, offered an 


amendment 
validate informal 


today. 


He said 


pro- be 
Hitchcock, 


senate com- 


Debate indicated that 


kept before the senate until final action is taken. 


to the proposed bill providing for a commission 
having entire jurisdiction in settling contracts, a proposal far 
more objectonable to the contractors than that providing for 


an appeals commission, 


the bill will be amended in several 


respects, chiefly to make it more explicit and to prevent con- 
tractors from obtaining prospective profits on entire orders 
when only part of the orders were executed. 


The bill was taken up today as unfinished business and will 


While 


Senator Chamberlain, chairman of the committee on military 
affairs, is urging haste, it is believed legislation will not be 


enacted for at least two or three days. 


Manufacturers Oppose Appeal Board 


ASHINGTON, 


Criticism of the 


Jan. 28.— 
senate bill 
informal 
tracts is statement 
by Joseph H. Defrees, chairman of the 
committee of 
American industries. This committee 
is the c¢ body of the 400 
committees of industry organ- 
under the direc- 


to validate con- 


made in a issued 


war service executive 


ntral war 


ized during the war 
the Chamber of 
States. 

made by Mr. 


senate 


tion o! Commerce of 
the United 

Objection is Defrees 
to the bill of 
a provision giving the government the 
depart- 


insertion in the 


right of appeal through the 
ment of justice from the war depart- 
decisions regarding the con- 
tracts. This clause, in the opinion of 
Mr. Defrees and others, make 


for endless delays in settlement, while 


ment’s 


would 


at the same time it would not serve 
any necessary purpose for the govern- 
ment. 

The right of appeal would be 
granted by the bill as it now stands 
to both the contractor and the war 
department. Appeal could be made 


to a commission of three members, 
appointed by the President, with the 
consent of the senate. The commis- 


sion would be composed of one repre- 
sach of the war department, 
and the 
The 
providing 
decide the 


sentative 
the department of 
business interests of the country. 
bill also clause 
that the shall 
issue in all cases where it is impos- 
sible to obtain affidavits from officers 
of the war department, who made the 
informal contracts, showing that the 


justice 


contains a 
commission 





officers had no interest in the business 
of the contractors. The clause would 


prohibit the secretary of war from 
passing om such contracts. 

“This substitute bill would be the 
best proposed from the standpoint of 
both the public and the industrial 
interests, if the provision giving the 
department of justice the right to 
appeal from the war department’s de- 
were eliminated,” said Mr. 
Defrees. “Otherwise, it affords the 
war department the necessary powers 
to enable it to carry out its engage- 
ments with industry speedily. 

“The right of one department of the 
government to appeal from the deci- 
sions of another is an anomaly in the 
history of legislation. If such a pro- 
vision were incorporated in the legis- 
lation the department of justice would 
feel that the right cast upon it would 
be a duty and it would have to 
organize its forces to enable it to be- 
come advised and pass judgment upon 
all the details in respect to each con- 
tract up for settlement that it might 
be able to ascertain which decisions of 
the war department it should appeal. 
This could mean nothing else than 
intolerable and endless delay and dis- 
aster, because in few cases could the 
department make an investigation in 
the 30 days allowed for appeal, and it 
would feel constrained to appeal every 
case in order that sufficient time could 
be allowed for it to make its investi- 
gation.” 


cisions 


Mr. Defrees contended that there 
can be no reason for retaining the 
right of appeal, except the feeling that 
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some of the officers of the war de- 
partment may have been interested in 
The requiring 


maintained, affords 


the contracts. section 
affidavits, it is 
adequate protection on this score. 


Subcontractors to Receive 
Prompt Settlement 


performing services 
contractors who 
contracts from the 
ment during the war will not be re- 
for their money until 
paid the prime 
ordnance 
instructions to all 
providing for the 
claims 


Subcontractors 
for those accepted 
informal govern- 
quired to wait 
the government has 
contractors. The 
board has issued 
district boards 
simultaneous checking of the 
of subcontractors with those of the 
prime contractors. Payments to sub- 
contractors may be authorized as 
promptly as the claims are checked. 
The action of the board is one of the 
first concrete results brought about 
through the Association of Manufac- 
turers of War Material. Officers of 
the association had several confer- 
ences with counsel to the secretary of 
war, the director of munitions and 
ordnance claims board, pointing out 
the hardships that would ensue if the 
subcontractors were required to wait 
until final settlement had been made 
by the government with the principals. 
In accordance with the arrangements 
made, the latter .are guaranteed reim- 
bursement for such payments as au- 
thorized by the ordnance claims 
board’s representatives. 


claims 













EW YORK, Jan. 28.—The at- 
the agents of 
Amer- 


titude of for- 


eign countries toward 


ica’s export possibilities do not coin- 


cide with the opinions held by our 
own producers. While the Italians 
entertain a very friendly disposition 


toward American iron and steel prod- 
the French and Belgians ex- 
England compete with us 
France within ap- 
may be in a 


ucts, 
pect will 
for their business. 
proximately two 
position to manufacture iron and steel 


years 


for export but in the meantime she 
must be supplied from the outside. 
England and the United States will 


be the main sources of supply at least 
until the French are able to put their 
industry upon a working basis. 


According to a dispatch only re- 
cently receivéd in New York, the 
leading Italian importers of industrial 
machinery and machine have 
bound themselves into what is known 
as the Italian Association of Importers 
and Merchants, with headquarters at 
Milan. The purpose of this organ- 
ization, as outlined in the statute 
creating it, is the study, protection, 
and promotion of all those interests 
appertaining to the importation of 
machinery and tools. This, it would 
seem, is a confession on the part of 
the Italian importers that they will 
be dependent for some time to come 
upon foreign sources of supply. Ger- 
many, herself but four years ago one 
of the world’s leading producers of 
iron and _ steel products, is today 
looking around frantically for stocks. 
A representative for a large) German 
syndicate only recently visited Sweden 
for the purpose of purchasing some 
6,000,000 tons of iron ore. Sweden 
had not in excess of 80,000 tons to 
dispose of. Many German steel works 
will certainly be compelled to close 
down unless the peace conference 
works out some arrangement whereby 
France will exchange ore for German 


tools 


coal. 

There is no doubt but that the 
foreign requirements for iron and 
steel promise to continue large for 
some time to come. American ex- 
port agents feel confident that the 
business is there, and they find it 


dificult to explain why it does not 
develop into actual orders. In _ this 
country and especially in New York, 
where trouble has been had with the 


Hampered by Ship Shortage 


harbor workers and railroad embar 
goes, the little obstacles to export 
trade have assumed magnified impor- 
tance. The multitude of inquiries 
from abroad have developed but lit 
tle business. “‘herefore the snap 


that the United States 


grasp its 


judgment is 


has failed to opportunity. 


During the period of transition such 





Providing the Ships 


‘De FCRTS are bem) made to re 
li the shortage of shipping 


eve 


which is holding up the develof 

ment of .dmerican export business 
The shipping board has announced 
a comparatively low schedule of 
rates, but these rates apply ondby on 


ot. 
ie 


the vessels of the Emergency 
corporation allocated to operating 
agents. A special rate of $37.50 on 


steel products not exceeding 30 


cubic feet per ton of 2240 pounds 
was announced from New York 
to Australia and New Zealand 


Those rates hold out considerable 
promise to the steel exporters but 
it will be 
before they 
advantage of 


approximately a month 
will be able to take 
them. The shipping 
board has allocated a vessel or two 
for operation out of New York to 
the Orient, but the majority of 
the allocations will not become ef- 
fective until the latter part of Feb- 
ruary and March. 











is not the proper way to view the 
situation. 

Market reports show that pig iron 
inquiries are promising and _ that 
prices are holding up. It has also 
been demonstrated that whereas there 
is but a slight domestic demand for 
bars, prices are fairly firm. This 
result is due, in a measure, to the 
foreign: war orders which are still 
running. The fact must be acknowl- 


edged that the effect of the war, from 
the point of view of foreign business, 
has not been removed and the export 
demand is but gradually changing 
from a war to a peace The 
trade has received cancellations from 
the British and from our own govern- 
ment. To maintain production at a 
healthy rate it is becoming daily 
more necessary to stimulate export 
business. Italy is still a purchaser 


basis. 
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several months at leas The Italian 
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cancel all contracts with American 
producers for purely war materials, 
such as powder, cartridges and the 
like. On the other hand materials 
which are of commercial value, the 
Italians have displayed a_ willing- 
ness to accept. Pig iron spelte 
copper, plates, and such materials 
which were contracted for during the 


war are being delivered 


French, the Italians 


future of export business depends very 


largely upon the shipping situation. 
Italy, according to officials, is a most 
promising ‘field for American steel 
export sales, but this business will 
not develop materially until ocean 
transportation conditions get nearer 
normal. Italy will require great quan- 
tities of iron and steel for recon- 


struction work, build 


struction, and they 


ce 


Sut 


niess t 


We Must Fight for Kuropean Trade 


France and Italy Will Buy Our Steel But Expect to Do So on Competitive 
Basis With Britain Getting Her Share—Activity 


like the 
it the 


h 


ing and ship con- 


ex pect 


get 


much of this material 
States if the y can 
here than elsewhere. 


in the 
better 


to buy 
United 
prices 
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a | y® a 
Extra Dividend 

Of Steel Corporation Reduced Again 
On Fourth Quarter Report 


New York, Jan. 28.—Reflecting gen- 
conditions in the iron’ and 
the war, the directors 
United States Steel Corp. to- 
the 
common stock to 1 per cent quarterly. 


eral steel 


industry after 


of the 


day reduced extra dividend on 


In the third quarter, the extra divi- 
dend rate was 2: per cent and for the 
18 months preceding that period, the 
extra quarterly dividends disbursed 
amounted to 3 per cent. 

Ample explanation of the lowered 
rate for the extra dividends is offered 
in the financial statement for the 
fourth quarter. Total earnings after 


deducting estimated federal income 


l war profits taxes of $50,- 


and eCxc¢ 
000,000, were reduced to $36,354,165, 
as compared with $42,961,589, for the 
third quarter. Net income fell to 
$25,437,193. In the third quarter it 
was $32,169,392 

Net earnings for 1918 aggregated 
$198,334,569 against $331,668,131 in 
1917 and $333,625,086 in 1916 Final 
surplus for 1918 totaled $40,387,693 
against $52,766,021 in 1917 and $201,- 
935,749 at the close of 1916. Federal 
appropriations for 1918 amounted to 
the huge total of $274,238,795. against 
$178,602,200 charged off to the same 
account in 1917. 

A comparative final quarter report 
for 1918 and 1917 follows: 

1918 1917 

October $13,659,932 $21,835,991 
November 11,859,351 19,902,862 
December... 0. s 0 .. 10,834,882 17,985,272 
Net earnings ..... $36,354,165 $59,724,125 


Deprec. and sinking funds 10,916,972 11,688,781 


ee SRD llccctendse $25,437,193 $48,035,344 
Bond interest and prem.. 5,340,978 5,470,103 
Pe ccaneseedsvbes $20,096,235 $42,565,241 
Adjustment 642,767 1,600,808 
a. srehecubeuwe $20,738,982 $44,166,049 
Dividends aesint — 17,741,727 27,907,777 
Surplus secccscccscee 92,007,255 $16,258,273 
The following is a condensed com- 





parison of all four quarters: 
1918 1917 

First quarter we .. $56,961,424 $76,756,018 
Second quarter . ° 62,557,391 88,362,480 
Third quarter 2,961,589 70,788,986 
Fourth quarter 36,354,165 59,384,694 

$198,834,569 $295,292,178 
Set aside for federal tax. 274,288,794* 233,465,435 


Total earnings 


* Approximate 


Brier Hill’s Net Earnings 
Net for 1918 
Hill Youngstown, 


of the Brier 
a 


earnings 


Steel Co., 











THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


shown at the annual meeting, Jan. 28, 
aggregated $4,470,793. The surplus 
at the the year was $19,- 
197,820. After the regular dividend 7 
per cent on preferred and 6 per cent 
and extras of 14 per cent on common, 
net current assets total $8,074,710.10. 
Plant and property investments total 
$29,595,654.45., 

Stockholders chose as directors W. 
A. Thomas, G. F. Alderdice, J. B. 
Kennedy, John Tod, J. G. Butler Jr., 
John R. C, Steese and 
A. E. Adams, Mr. Adams taking the 
place of Henry H. Stambaugh on 
the board. 


close of 


Stambaugh, 


Officers elected by board are: Presi- 


dent, W. A. Thomas; vice presidents, 
G. F. Alderdice, John Tod and J. 
G. Butler Jr.; secretary, J. E. Parker; 
assistant treasurer, T. B. Folsom; 
chairman of the board, J. B. Ken- 


nedy; advisory committee, E. L. Ford, 
John Tod, David Tod and John 
Stambaugh. The treasureship was 


not filled at this meeting. 
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More Business 


Will be Needed Soon by Wire Mills 
to Sustain Operations 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 28—Demand for 
wire and wire products continues ex- 
ceedingly quiet while such 
needs as are coming out are entirely 
for small lots to piece or round out 
existing stocks. Mill schedules call 
for operations of from 60 to 70 per 
cent of capacity but few of them are 
reaching the higher rate. Manufac- 
still have some old business 
before them but are much nearer the 
end of such orders than they were 
a short time ago and must get a 
good deal of new business within 
the next four or five weeks to main- 
tain the present scale of operations. 
An official report issued recently by 
the war department giving a list of 


domestic 


turers 


building materials on hand, shows 
that there was a stock of approxi- 
mately 160,000 kegs of nails. 








F8pot $Lead, Spelter Spot 
Straits, New York St. Louis Alumi- anti- 
Copper tin basis basis num mony 
Se A eet en eee ee 19.50 72.50 5.50 6.87% 33.00 7.50 
ge Rr eee Peer ee” ere 19.50 72.50 5.50 7.10 33.00 7.50 
| Ree ee Mae 19.50 72.50 5.50 7.00 33.00 7.50 
GU Fs 60065060 se Ceca badet odaobiteetaauee 19.50 72.50 5.50 7.00 33.00 7.50 
Se Pe eee Oo eee 19.50 72.50 5.50 7.00 33.00 7.50 
tUnited States Steel Products Co.’s price to consumers, dealers and jobbers. 
tAmerican Smelting & Refining Co.'s price. 
EW YORK, Jan. 28.—Government holdings Steel Products Co. at the fixed price of 72.50c 
N of new metals and metal scrap continue to This policy is due to the fact that jobbers and 
exercise a broad influence in the metal mar- dealers have not been ordering any of the Steel Prod- 
kets. The government is endeavoring to market these ucts tin for small consumers. The price of domestic 


materials with as little disturbance as possible of the 
but the fact that these supplies exist and 
overhanging the markets is a depressing factor. 
particularly true in view of the lack of new 
construction for commercial purposes and the sweeping 
cancellations of war contracts. Supplies are large, 
light. As a result, curtailment of pro- 
proceeding in all directions, while prices 
in most cases. The brass roll- 
industry is operating about 50 per cent; the sheet 
zinc industry about 50 to 60 per cent; the copper 
industry about 60 per cent; the spelter smelting in- 
60 per cent; the lead industry 
has curtailed sharply, though no figures are obtainable. 
Imports of antimony, tungsten, tin, 
metals and minerals have been reduced. 
little buying activity in any direction, 


markets, 
are 
This is 


demand is 
duction is 
are steadily declining 


ing 


dustry, about 50 to 
and other 
There is 


Some electrolytic copper has sold at 19.25c, f.o.b. 
refinery but the larger producers are booking practi- 
cally no business, and asking 20c to 23¢. Casting 
copper is. held at about 18.25¢e to 18.75c, New York. 
Lake copper is quoted nominally 20¢ to 21c. 

The tin administration last week sent out a letter 
informing consumers that .small lots, from one pig 
upwards, could be obtained from the United States 


refined tin is about 66.50c, for early shipment of 99 
per cent metal; and about 68c for high grade elec- 
trolytie tin. The Tin Importers association has passed 
a resolution asking that the United States Steel Prod- 
ucts Co. be allowed to import no more tin than that 
purchased under interallied control, the insinuation 
being, according to sentiment in the trade, that the 
company might import cheaper metal for its own use. 

The outside lead market is dull. Last week the 
American Smelting & Refining Co. reduced its quota- 
tion to 5.50¢, New York basis, and independent sellers 
are quoting close to this price. Sales as low as 
5.35¢, New York, are reported. 

Spelter prices continue to decline. Some of the 
larger producers are quoting about 6.75c, East St. 
Louls basis, but metal is obtainable rather freely at 


6.65¢c, East St. Louis basis, for prompt shipment 
prime western. Forward business is being held rather 
firmly, as sellers do not feel inclined to commit 


themselves far ahead at current quotations. 
grades are in very light demand. 

Some resale aluminum is offered at as low as 31.- 
50c, for 98 to 99 per cent virgin ingot, as com- 
pared with the government fixed price of 33c; No, 12 
alloy is quoted as low as 26c¢ to 27¢. 


High 











The Proving Grounds at Sandy Hook Were the Only Ones in This Country 


HE great world war has been 
an engineer’s war. The won- 
derful new type of mines 


which hemmed in and restricted the 
sphere of activity of the submarine, 
the delicate which 
cessfully sought out the pirate craft, 
and the powerful depth charges that 
encompassed their destruction and 
spread terror: throughout the German 
navy, extolled the ingenuity, skill and 
resourcefulness ot engineers and de- 
signers. Along the western front the 
barking of Brownings, the low-pitched 
rumbling of big naval rifles, and the 
hum of Liberty motors testified to the 
constant and tireless efforts of en- 
gineers and builders of the myriad 
accessories to modern warfare. 


The accomplishments of America 
at arms since April, 1917, are not only 
remarkable because of the colossal 
size of the various projects but are 
particularly significant because of the 
widespread improvement which has 
permeated our entire industrial struc- 
ture. The spurs of necessity have 
caused long established and wasteful 
precedents to be cast aside and every 
branch of the engineering profession 
has been materially advanced through 
the impetus given our industrial forces 
by the declaration of war. 


hydrophones suc- 


No engineering achievement more 
characteristic of the creative and pro- 
ductive phase of our role in war is 
furnished than the design and con- 
struction of the five 14-inch naval rail- 
way batteries built by the navy and 
operated by naval personnel in con- 
junction with General Pershing’s 
forces in France. 

In a nutshell, each battery consists 
of a 14-inch, 50-caliber, naval rifle 
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One of American Navy’s 
Finest Exploits 

ERE is an _ official 

of one of the finest exploits 


of the war—how the American navy 
in an incredibly short time put five 


account 


14-inch naval railway batteries in 
France and accomplished effective 
work against the Germans, after 


British and French engineers had 
despaired of success in a 
task. How the navy might render 
more aid was always one of the 
problems during the United States’ 
participation in the war, and con- 
stant striving led to this achieve- 
meni, of which Secretary Daniels 
recently said “the whole American 
people as well as the navy might 
well be proud.” Various reasons 
contributed to withholding the full 
details of the enterprise during hos- 
tilities, principally the desire to keep 
them from the enemy, and, in the 
early stages particularly, the pos- 
sibility of failure through the seem- 
ingly insurmountable obstacles to be 
overcome. Now the story is writ- 
ten, one of the brightest chapters in 
the history of the navy. The author 
of this article, Walter S. Doxsey. 
is a lieutenant stationed at the naval 
gun factory. His description of the 
engineering details involved is in- 
teresting and timely. 

As pointed out in the article, the 
great world war was an engineer's 
war, and here is a description of 
how American engineers proved 
their resourcefulness at a critical 
time. 
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Large Enough to Accommodate the 29.57-Mile Range of This 14-Inch Naval Rifle 


carried on a special railway mount, 


together with suitable ammunition 


cars and auxiliary cars The gun, 


which weighs 96 tons, has a muzzle 


second and 
52.000 


velocity of 2800 feet per 


a maximum range of yards 
It is so supported in the mount that 
horizonal to 


elevated from 


When 


foundation, the gun 


it may be 


45 degrees mounted on its 


may be fired at 
any angle within a range of from 10 
to 45 degrees. At angles of elevation 
ranging from 


gun may be 


zero to 15 degrees the 


fired with no 


trucks on the 


support 


other than the rails 


The railway battery and its acces- 
sories were designed to provide the 
utmost freedom from dependence on 


a supply base. With the exception 


of a small air compressor and winch, 


driven by a single gas engine, the 


mechanical functions of the battery 
are performed 
Each unit 
supplies and spare 
by stores and equipment carried on a 


solely by handpower 


was provided with ample 


parts, augmented 
staff train which accompanied the five 
The 


provided 


units of the battery cars of 


the battery train facilities 
repairs, 


The 


is indicated by 


for erecting the foundation, 
and quarters for the personnel 
scope of the battery 


the following list of cars which com- 


prise a_ single unit: Locomotive, 
gun car, two ammunition cars, con- 
struction car, construction car with 
crane, sand and log car, fuel car, 


battery kitchen car, three berthing 


cars, battery headquarters car and 


workshop 
The staff 
conjunction with five battery trains is 
the following: 
car, staff 


train which operates in 
Locomo 


kitchen 


made up of 


tive, staff quarters 
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All the way from factory to 
France, speed and ingenuity 
featured the construction, 
assembling and handling of 
the American navy's 14-inch 
railway batteries. Here the 
camera tells the story of 
what happened at St. Na- 





zaire when the bluejackets 
took their “battleships” 
ashore. Ponderous imple- 
ments of destruction were 
swung into the streets of the 
picturesque port and quickly 
rolled away to the front] 










Swinging the huge gird- 
or from the deck of the 
transport to the dock 





















The United, States was 
the first of the allies to 
develop the necessary 
railway mountings. for 


high-powered long-range 





guns in France 





Auxiliary battery cars 
in various stages of com- 
pletion, and (at the right) 
wheels and axles for the 






auxiliaries stored ready 


for assembling 
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Unloading a I4-inch gun 
from a transport at St. Na- 
zaire. This gun weighs 96 
tons, has a muzzle velocity of 
2800 feet per second and a 
maximum range of 52,000 
yards. At angles of eleva- 
tion ranging from zero to 15 
degrees the gun may be fired 
with no other support than 
the trucks on the rails. When 
mounted on its special foun- 
dation it may be fired at any 
angle within a range of from 


10 to 45 degrees 
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Assembled trucks ready to 
receive the main girders. 
The assembled girders are 
approximately 85 feet long, 
13 feet high and 9 feet wide. 
Each 12-wheel truck weighs 
over 20 tons 


SSeS 


Having no flat cars of suf- 
ficient capacity to carry the 
14-inch guns the erecting 
crew at St. Nazaire used the 
gun cars to carry the guns 


from the dock to the as6em- 


bly shop 







Gun car on temporary 
trestle at St. Nazaire A 
special 12-wheel truck 
was necessary to carry 
the 535,000-pound car so 
that it could pass safely 


over any railroad in France 
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and dispensary car, spare parts car, 


staff 


car, 


machine construction 
staff staff 
missary car and staff berthing car 
The 
signed to conform with the standards 
of the French 
were also made to comply with Amer- 


shop car, 


car, workshop com 


locomotives and cars were de- 


state railroads. They 


ican regulations to permit of trans- 
portation from erecting shops to tide- 
the 


cars, 


water. Exclusive of the gun car, 


various cars are standard flat 
gondolas and box 

cars, similar to 
those supplied to 
the American ex 
peditionary forces, 
used 


and may be 


in conjunction 


with European 
equipment. When 
the question how 


to use available 


14 - inch 
rifles 


naval 
was raised, 


and how thei! 
tremendous de- 
structive power 
might be 
to advantage, the 


project was in no 


turned 


more tangible 
form than a mere 
suggestion of the 
possibility of 
some sort of a 
shore 
For months naval 
ordnance 

ers had 
analyzing the re- 
ports of the 15- 
German 


mounting 
design- 


been 


inch 
naval gun that at 
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were opened Feb. 8, but as these were 
unsatisfactory, chiefly because the bid- 
ders hesitated to assume the _ re- 
sponsibility of completing such a large 
contract the prescribed 
bids were called for and 
placed with the Baldwin 
Works for gun 
seven sets of foundations and six loco- 
The Standard Steel Car Co., 
contract for the 72 
the battery trains 


within time, 


again con 
tracts 
Locomotive 


were 
five cars, 
motives. 
was awarded a 
cars for 


auxiliary 
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the designers and which were solved 
in four weeks, are unusually interest- 


ing. Surprising as it may seem, dur- 
ing three years of warfare in which 
heavy artillery had played such a 
prominent role, the allies had de- 
veloped no railway mountings for 
high-powered, long-range guns. Rail- 


way mounts in use carried only me- 
dium-size guns of comparatively short 
range, or guns of the howitzer type. 
Both the English and French had de- 

veloped designs 
of mountings for 
large caliber 
rifles; these plans, 
however, left un- 


solved many im- 


portant features 
of absorbing the 
recoil forces and 
naturally the guns 
were not built. 
At the outset, de- 
sign was restrict- 
-d by three funda- 
mental factors: 
The batteries had 
to be completed 
within six 
the gun 


car had to be so 


months ; 


designed as to 
permit of quick 
transportation 
over the entire 
system of French 
railways, and the 
battery had to be 
as free as possi- 
ble from depend- 
ence on power- 
driven auxiliaries. 


When the 


naval 


regular intervals gun factory be- 
fired into the gan its investiga- 
town of Dunkirk. tions it was con- 
The steady de- fronted by = an 
crease in range amazing lack of 
of this gun coherence in the 
proved that it information ob- 
was mounted on tained from the 
a fixed mounting many sources 
and thus limited INTERIOR OF AMMUNITION CAR SHOWING PROJECTILE RACKS—CAR IS LINED WITH %-INCH available. But 
in its effective- BULLET-PROOF STEEL little assistance 
ness, until at last could be rendered 
it was harmless. A mobile mounting and _ staff train. Actual work was by precedent; therefore, it was necessary 
was the answer. The project was out- started by the contractors Feb. 20. to create a design unlike anything in 
lined by the naval gun factory and a_ Five days later the naval gun factory existence or given serious considera- 
prospectus was submitted to the bureau forwarded to them the completed set tion previously. 


of ordnance with the estimate that 
designs could be made and five com- 
plete units 
for service in six 
On Jan. 25, 1918, 27 working days 
after orders for the 
issued, all data necessary for bidders 
were completed. 
sisted of 136 
ordnance drawings, 30 assembly lists, 
11 sketches and 18 specifications. Bids 


ready in every respect 


months 


project were 


These data 


standard 


con- 
bureau of 


of drawings comprising 163 drawings, 
11 sketches, 30 auxiliary lists and 21 


specifications. On April 25 the 
country learned through vague news- 
paper reports that American genius 


had again triumphed, for on that day 
the first 14-inch naval railway battery 


was successfully proved at Sandy 
Hook. 
From an engineering standpoint, 


the unique problems which confronted 


The time factor dictated the use of 
as many standard 14-inch gun fittings 
as possible. The huge steel support- 
ing plates or deck lugs were already 
cast and the gun slides for battle- 
ships under construction were already 
completed and in store at the Wash- 
ington navy yard. Since, for example, 
the enormous steel casting for a gun 
slide, weighing nearly 25 tons, takes 
months to cast and machine, it was 
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Practically completed gun 
car in assembly shop of the 
Baldwin Locomotive works. 
The winch on the forward 
truck is used to pull the car 
back to position after it has 
been fired on the track 














Completed girder in the assembly shop The gun 
slide is being lowered into place. Handwheel and 


gear train are used in elevating the gun 








L 


First 14-inch railway mount (lower photo- 
graph) completely assembled and ready for 


final inspection at manufacturers plant 











Assembled girders in the 
shop. The ability of crane- 
men is taxed to the limit in 
placing the huge gun into ite 
slide. The guns used on the 
shore mountings are over 60 


feet long and weigh 96 tons 
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FRAMEWORK FOR ROOF OF AMMUNITION 


decided to use the finished slides avail- 


able These slides, intended for 
turret mountings on battleships, were 
provide 44 


Provision had to be made 


designed to inches recoil 


of the gun. 
mounts for 


in designing the railway 


elevating the guns to 45 degrees to 
secure maximum range; hence, in 
adapting these slides with the accom- 


panying long recoil of the guns it 
was necessary to provide a pit beneath 
when firing at angles 
When firing on the 


forces are absorbed 


the gun car 
above 15 degrees. 
track, the recoil 
by the resistance of tightened brakes 
as the car rolls back on the rails for 


a distance of approximately 25 feet 


Design for Girders Revised 


In designing the two 34-ton side 
girders, which with suitable transverse 
struts comprise the main frame of the 
car, two factors, other than the usual 
of stresses imposed by 
con- 


consideration 
loads, had to be 
tunnel 


live and dead 
Although 
clearances of the 


sidered bridge and 


French state rail 
ways indicated certain proportions of 
the girders, it was that in 
that a car might 
platforms 


learned 
spite of the fact 
clear these obstacles, the 
and switch towers imposed additional 
limiting restrictions the design. 
The girders also had to be designed 


to accommodate the deck lugs, since 


upon 


they were to become an integral part 
of the car The 
at the naval gun factory were in fre- 
quent consultation with structural en- 
while the 
being designed and it 
is interesting to note that although 
the design was approved by the fore- 
most experts in the country, when the 


structure designers 


gineers and _ fabricators 


girders were 





PROJECTILES TO GUN CAR 


bids were awarded the contractor im- 
mediately requested revision, since no 
attempt to roll the 
The revisions 
night by the gun 

special shapes 
eliminated. 


mill desired to 
required shapes. were 
worked out 
factory and_ the 
originally 


In their 


over 
required were 
place were employed 
mercial 8x8-inch angles fabricated 
at the Ambridge plant of the Amer- 
ican Bridge Co. The assembled gird- 
ers are approximately 85 feet long, 13 
feet high and 9 feet wide. 

standard 


com- 


For decades the allow- 
ance for tolerance among 
structural workers has been approxi- 
mately 1/16 inch. In fabricating and 
assembling the huge steel girders for 
however, 
bridge 
tolerances since the 
sensitive 


American 


the gun car, it was neces- 
for the 


machinists’ 


sary builder to work 
with 
extremely bearings for the 
oscillating parts of the mount would 
not permit of any 


digression from 


dimensions, for inaccuracies would re- 


sult in wide dispersion when firing 
Precedent was again outruled by 
necessity and the girders were as- 


sembled within thousandths tolerances 
and were thus able to withstand fir- 


ing with negligible deflection. In 
commenting on this feature one of 
the officials of the fabricating com- 


that the application of 
such fine tolerances opened up an en- 
tirely field to the _ structural 
engineer. 


pany stated 


new 


Presents Serious Problem 


Originally it was considered prac- 
ticable to apply standard locomotive 
trucks with modifications to the gun 
car, essentially a truck builder’s job. 
Here again the assistance of the 
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CAR—CENTRAL LONGITUDINAL I-BEAM SUPPORTS TROLLEY HOIST WHICH CONVEYS 1400-POUND 


ordnance designers was necessary, for 
the problem of _ distributing the 
dead that the 
axle loads would comply with French 
regulations was indeed a difficult one. 
The complexity of the problem was 
further increased by the necessity of 
distributing through the trucks the 
live load incident to firing on the 
rails. A _ satisfactory 12-wheel truck, 
weighing over 20 tons, was developed 
which was able to carry the total 
weight of the car, 535,000 pounds, so 
that it could safely pass 
railroad in France or this 
With meager and uncertain 
hand in regard to 
ards, the designers 


enormous weight so 


over any 
country. 
data at 
European stand- 
decided that the 
gun car should be able to pass over 
65-pound rails laid on a soft dirt bed. 
When the battery arrived in France 
and more detailed information became 
available it was evident that when 
travelling at moderate speed _ the 
factor of safety on the French axle- 
load limit of 19.6 tons had not been 
exceeded, although the actual axle 
load was in excess of this. 


French W heels Used 


One of the incidents which occurred 
during the design of the wheels for 
the trucks is of particular interest 
ewing to its effect on a large number 
of cars that were being built in this 
country for foreign service. The gage 
of French railways was set at 4 feet, 
8 11/16 inches; the flange section 
adopted was that recommended by the 
Master Car _ Builders’ association. 
These standards were used by car 
builders in making wheels for several 
thousand cars and were adopted by 
the designers of the 14-inch railroad 
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batteries. Shortly after contracts had 
been awarded the gun factory dis- 
covered that although the gage was 
correct and the wheels would pass 
over straight tracks the flange section 
was too thick to pass over switches, 
frogs and cross-overs abroad. Fortu- 
nately, sufficient forged steel wheels 
of French design were available to 
equip the cars for the battery train. 
These wheels were in store for an 
order placed in this country -by the 
French government. 

Elevation of fhe gun to 45 degrees 
demanded a modification of the 
counter-recoil system, since this angle 
exceeded the maximum then obtaining 
The gun slides to be used 
counter-recoil 


in turrets 
provided for 
which was incapable of holding the 
gun on battery at 45 degrees eleva- 
tion, much less returning it after full 
recoil. A _ spring-pneumatic system 
was quickly designed and functioned 
perfectly on preliminary test. 


spring 


How Weight is Transferred 


As previously pointed out, when the 
gun is fired at angles of elevation 
above 45 degrees, a pit beneath the 
track is necessary to provide clearance 
for the recoil. Under these condi- 
tions, the weight of the car is trans- 
ferred from the trucks by means of 
lifting jacks to a steel and timber 
foundation which, exclusive of the 
timber grillage, weighs approximately 
25 tons, and is erected with the aid 
of a special construction car equipped 
with a hand-operated crane capable of 
lifting 14,000 pounds. Excavation of 
approximately 103 cubic yards of 
earth is required in erecting the foun- 
dation. The timber grillwork is de- 
signed to bear up under the maximum 
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reactions occurring in any soil where 
excavation can be accomplished with 
out encountering prohibitive amounts 
of water, and the maximum load on 
the soil under the timbers will not 
exceed 8000 pounds per square foot 
in spite of the fact that when firing 
at 45 degrees the combined live and 
dead loads imposed upon the founda 


tion are in excess of 350 tons 
Fy rcees Are ( Mintle fag dad 


The assembled steel work of the 
foundation forms a single stable unit 
that engages with a transom mounted 


] 


in the gun car directly beneath the 


deck lugs which support the gun 
trunnions. This feature causes the 
inertia of the entire foundation to 
counteract the forces incident to fir- 
ing which tend to displace it. If con- 
tinued firing causes a slight displace- 
cent of the foundation, before the 
gun car is moved away from its posi- 
tion, the movement is taken up by 
means of adjustable sections in the 
rails that span the pit 

After the foundation has been pre- 
pared and the car has been pushed 
into place, lifting jacks are placed 
under jacking beams at each end of 
the car. The gun car is elevated, 
transferring the weight from the 
trucks to the jacks. This accom 
plished, a transom bedplate in the 
foundation is raised by four elevat- 
ing screws until its socket engages 
with a pivot on the transom on the 
car. The front jacks are then re- 
leased, leaving the gun car supported 
upon the rear jacks and the transom 
bedplate. Incorporated with the rear 
jacking beam is a traversing gear 
which serves to swing the car about 
the transom pivot, providing for ap- 
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perate by has \ ng tne 
ammunition cat d directly be 
ind the gun car Shells are carried 
trom a trolley hoist the ammuni 
tion car to the breech of the gun on 
a tray, with rollers, pushed by a 
crew < 1 monora track The track 
is an H-section structural shape sup 


ported on pedestals in the gun car at 
such a height that the shell in the 


tray is aligned appro 


[ ximately with 


the center of the gun Che tray is 
pushed by a crew along the track 
When the car 
has reached the forward end of the 
track its checked by 
hydraulic buffers and the impetus that 


toward the gun breech 
progress is 


has been given the shell serves to 


project it into its seat in the gun 
Final Test Satisfactory 


The final and indisputable criteria 
of the ordnance designer’s ability to 
transmute into a perfectly function- 
ing machine the powerful weapon of 
his imagination are the acid tests of 
battle where the law of the survival 
of the fittest applies to machines as 
well as to men. While stories gleaned 
from the logs of these land battleships 
are yet to be made public, the meager 
press dispatches during the last few 
months preceding the signing of 
armistice told how these units of 
hurled 


super-artillery high-explosive 


shells into important centers of con- 








TYPE OF AMMUNITION CAR ACCOMPANYING 14-INCH NAVAL 
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SECTIONAL VIEW OF NAVAL GUN CAR IN FIRING POSITION ON FOUNDATION 
centration and transportation miles had been completed. Only a few’ track and came to a stop on the site 
behind the first and second lines of hours before the first gun car was_ selected for firing. The car with its 


the enemy, and how at Laon, at 
Soissons, and finally at Sedan, the 
orderly retreat of the Germans became 
a precipitous rout. 

These engagements on the western 
front fulfilled the utmost hopes of the 
naval officers and designers who con- 
ceived and built the 14-inch railway 
mounts; but the real vindication came 
immediately after the first battery 


to be pulled across the narrow neck 
of land which ties the point at Sandy 
Hook to the shore, the track spanning 
the neck was washed away by heavy 
waves from the sea not more than 
50 yards distant. Bluejackets, who 
were to man the batteries in France, 
hastily replaced the rails upon the 
soft sand bed and a locomotive with 
the gun car ran over the newly laid 


locomotive had no sooner come to 
a standstill when the first shell fired 
from a 14-inch railway battery went 
shrieking down the coast. The heavy 
gun car had proved its ability to pass 
safely over the poorest of road beds; 
it had functioned properly when fired 
upon the tracks; and the designers 
knew its success on the battle front 
in France was assured. 


Admiral Recounts Navy-Gun Service 


ASHINGTON, Jan. 24.—The 
W five 14-inch naval gun bat- 
teries sent to France by 
the American navy proved superior 
to any weapon of the allied armies, 
Admiral C. P. Plunkett, who had 
charge of the operation of big 
naval guns during the war, recently 
told the house committee on naval 
affairs. He declared the work done 
by the Washington navy yard in the 
construction of the batteries was the 
greatest achievement of that depart- 
ment of the navy. 
All the guns were in use when the 


armistice was signed, Admiral Plun- 
kett said. Two were sent up to 
silence the long range gun which 


fired into Paris from Compiegne for- 
est, and others were mounted north 
of Verdun and proved highly effec- 
tive in destroying the enemy’s lines 
of communication. 

“In this connection I want to say 
that those guns proved most success- 
ful,” the admiral said. “While they 
were being used the enemy found it 





impossible to transport supplies or 
move troops. The guns had a range 
of 41,000 yards and could be fired 
from any desired point. 

“Just as soon as we could begin 
firing, the enemy had to get into 
holes. All their traffic schedules were 
broken. As we fired at irregular in- 
tervals from morning until night, 
Germans often wished, I imagine, that 
the wrath of Uncle Sam had not 
been provoked beyond the breaking 
point.” 

Admiral Plunkett said the guns fired 
a total of 782 shells weighing 1400 
pounds each. The French were as- 
tounded at the accuracy of the fire, 
“and believed there was something 
crooked about it.” 

One of the greatest difficulties en- 
countered in using the guns was that 
of transporting them over the rail- 
roads. They were so heavy that the 
French engineers at first refused per- 
mission for their transportation, but 
when the German gun began firing 
on Paris and it was realized that 


the American guns alone could stop 
it, permission was granted. 

“We had all kinds of trouble,” the 
admiral declared. “We passed over 
scanty bridges which looked as though 
they would collapse under the great 
weight. We went around curves the 
guns were never made to go around. 
Steep grades were climbed at a 
snail’s pace. 

“And when we finally arrived, we 
found the bird had flown. German 
aviators had seen our approach and 
given warning. Afraid to stand up 
against us, the Germans left, leaving 
the gun mount behind them.” 

One of the guns was fired from the 
exact spot where the armistice was 
signed. 


A zoning system which eliminazes 
cross hauling of coal, and avoids waste 
of transportation, is estimated to save 
over 20,000 car miles a year in the 
movement of coal. A consequent saving 
of fuel that would otherwise be used 
in this transportation is also made. 







































ational Need for Labor Dilution 


Distribution of Labor to Relieve Skilled Workmen of Those Functions Which Can Be 
Accomplished by Those Less Skilled Will Compensate for a Dearth 


in Manpower Threatened Through Immigration Losses 


ABOR dilution originated in Eng- 
| Boe shortly after the declara- 
tion of war with Germany. Its 
original application was intended to 
carry out in effect what the word 
“dilution” literally implied; namely, 
a thinning or spreading out. As ap- 
plied to labor, it means the thinning 
out or spreading of the functions of 
the skilled workmen among those 
that are less skilled. A bureau of 
labor dilution was established by the 
government to supervise and carry out 
its requirements. 

The original objective of this bu- 
reau was to relieve the skilled work- 
man in the performance of certain 
functions of a task and employ less 
skilled. workers for the purpose of 
accomplishing a given task in a 


shorter time. The development of 
the work of this bureau has been 
such that economies heretofore un- 


known have been established and the 
fact brought before the manufacturer 
in evidence strong and beyond con- 
tradiction that many things done for 
apparent necessity were not at all 
necessary to the proper and efficient 
conduct of business. Its work, dur- 
ing the war period, will become a 
national industrial asset and change 
the entire mental attitude of the em- 
ployer and the employe to one of 
greater co-operation and higher effi- 
ciency for years to come. 


Unconsciously, this bureau has cre- 
ated an element in labor dilution 
which was not included in the orig- 
inal program, as it has already estab- 
lished in the minds of the consumer 
that waste of labor and materials is 
the greatest foe to labor dilution 
that a nation may have. This is a 
vital problem. 

For years following the war usual 
ideas and whims will change and 
must be sacrificed to the needs of 
world economy and welfare. That 
which is done will be done in a way 
to conserve and profits will become 
secondary. This will involve the en- 
gineering of men and materials in its 
broadest meaning, since the supplies 
of both have become so seriously de- 
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pleted through the waste of war. 

When peace, prosperity and plenty 
prevail, there is an increased desire 
for ease, luxury and opulence on the 
part of those who have accumulated 
wealth; and for lighter burdens and 
greater pay on the part of the work- 
ers. There is an inclination by all to 
neglect, to a _ certain their 
moral and patriotic responsibilities. 


degree, 


During the past 50 years the con 
servation of national 
economies in their production and 
use have been sacrificed in this coun- 
try for financial gain. During the 
past 15 years, however, the 
attitude of the people has been un- 
dergoing a gradual change 
economies that must necessarily de- 
velop. 


resources and 


mental 


toward 


Ultimately, it must be “the sur- 
vival of the fittest.” A nation’s in 
dustries must be those for which it 
is particularly adapted, they must be 
conducted in the most 
manner, and facilities for vending and 
transporting their products must be 
on an equally economical basis. For 
products of equal quality, those hav- 
ing the lowest unit costs will nat 


economical 


urally maintain commercial and_ in- 
dustrial supremacy. 
National resources have no com- 


mercial nor financial value when ly- 
ing dormant. There is no value in 
any natural resource until labor has 
been expended in its conversion to 
the use of man. The nation, there- 
fore, which can deliver to the con- 
sumer its converted natural resources 
in the minimum time with the least 
expenditure of human energy is the 
nation which will lead the industry 
and commerce of the world. 

To accomplish this means a most 
broad and comprehensive national 
policy in the organization of legis- 
lative, banking, business, agricultural, 
transportation, mining and manufac- 
turing policies. 

As the value does not appear until 
labor has teen applied to 
labyrinth of wealth, it is encumbent 
that the study of labor requirements 
and performance from the natural 
state to the final use, be given most 
careful consideration. Labor dilu- 
tion should include the questions of 
the functionalizing of the work of 
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, 
natures 


the skilled 


skilled operative, the el 


operative for the less 
minating of 
all work except that which is abso 
lutely necessary to produce the re 
sults, and the economizing in the 
use of the necessities of the day. 

prevail at 


The conditions which 


present can briefly be summarized 


as follows: 


The equipment and physical condi- 
tion of transportation facilities are 
not being kept up to the prewar 
standard. This will be cumulative 
and necessitate a large force of labor 
to restore the prewar condition of 
efficiency. 

Agricultural industries are suffering 
for the lack of labor and intensified 
productivity of soil. 

Roads and highways are rapidly de- 
teriorating due to the lack of man- 
power to construct new and repair the 
old roads. 

Work on the enlargement and de 
velopment of public utilities is prac- 
tically at a standstill. 

Irrigation projects are 
stopped. 

The manufacture of munitions will 
place an immense amount of machin 
ery in the scrap heap. This must 
be replaced by new machinery. 

Operations in the erection of build- 
ings other than those required for 
immediate war needs has practically 
ceased. 

The output of steel mills has been 
practically absorbed by the govern- 
ment for war work. 

Immigration has practically ceased 
The birth rate will supply but a 
small per cent of the manpower 
needed. 


practically 


From the enumeration of these 


items, it can be appreciated that 
the accumulation of work to be per 
formed is stupendous 
present methods continue, the great 
problem will be to obtain labor for 
this work. Without being pessimistic 
at the outlook, it would 
that the facts should be 
preparation made along the lines of 
dilution to 
with the situation. 

The seriousness of the 
can be realized by quoting a few 
statistics: The high tide of 
gration to this country was reached 
in 1913 and 1914, during which period 
1,300,000 
country, of which it can be assumed 
that 900,000 to 1,000,000 were males 
of workable age. Of this number, 23 
per cent came from Austria-Hungary, 


Therefore, if 


seem fair 


faced and 


labor successfully cope 
situation 


immi- 


immigrants came to this 
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23 per cent from Italy, 21 perm cent 


from Russia, & per cent from Canada, 
6 per cent from England, 3 per cent 
from Germany, 2% per cent from the 
Scandinavian peninsula, making a to- 
tal of 86% per cent. The remaining 
13% per cent came from all the other 
countries the world. It is inter- 
esting know that less than 17/100 
of 1 per cent came from Holland, 
France and Switzerland From 1914 


to 1917, over 800,000 immigrants came 
to this country, a number which is 
materially offset by the return to the 
colors of many immigrants of the 
prewar period. During the year 1918 
immigration to this country practi- 
cally ceased. 

This country is dependent almost 
ly on immigrants for com- 
agriculture, 


exclusive 
mon labor in mining, 
steelmaking, road building and _ the 
development of public utilities. 

It is self-evident that we cannot 
depend on European immigration to 
this country for this period. The 
depletion of manpower due to war 
losses and the demand for this power 
in the reconstruction period abroad 
combined with the internal develop- 
ment that is likely to take place in 
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Russia will mean that emigration 
from these countries will be prohib- 
ited. Further, of the manpower sent 
by this country to Europe, at least 10 
per cent will be incapacitated for work 
of a strictly laboring character. 

The labor supply then will be prac- 
tically dependent upon _ native-born 
(Americans based on our population of 
1900 to 1905 which is estimated as 
90,000,000 to 95,000,000. The best 
available statistics at the present time 
would indicate that the average birth 
rate of this country is 25 per 1000 
population and that the death rate is 
15 per 1000, leaving a net gain of 
10 persons per 1000. This would 
mean that there would come to work- 
able age in the postwar period about 
900,000, of whom approximately 400,- 
000 would be males. 

The influence of educational institu- 
tions and personal liberty have prob- 
ably created in the majority of those 
coming of workable age, a desire for 
work of higher character than that 
of the ordinary laborer or mechanic. 

A review of these figures would in- 
dicate that, in order to meet the re- 
quirements of the postwar period, it 
is most essential that careful thought 
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be given to the question of labor 
dilution as originally applied, and that 
action be taken upon it at once; and 
that there be reinforcement of this 
application by the changing of the 
mental attitude of the consumer and 
the manufacturer in favor~-of the 
principle that whatever is made or 
used shall be such that it partake 
of basic economy rather than of 
profit. While the employment of an 
abnormal number of females as a war 
measure is right and justifiable, its 
continuation during the postwar 
period is problematical from _ the 
standpoint of the nation’s manpower. 

This brings the subject of labor 
dilution as a national necessity to 
a phase much broader in its mean- 
ing than that which was originally 
intended. 

Broadly speaking, labor dilution 
should consist not only in the func- 
tionalizing of the work of the skilled 
man with that of the less skilled man, 
but it is equally important to eli- 
minate uselss and unnecessary labor 
which, at the present time, is deemed 
necessary due to the mental attitude 
and the habits formed in years of de- 
velopment and peace. 


Preventing Corrosion of Hot Water Pipes 


N effective method for prevent- 
ing corrosion of hot water 
supply pipes is to subject the 

hot water just before entering the 
pipes to pressure in contact with a 
large surface of iron until the surplus 
oxygen has been removed from the 
water, according to a paper by F. N. 
Speller and R. G. Knowland presented 
at a meeting of the American Society 
of Heating and Ventilating Engineers. 
The various causes of corrosion were 
discussed, the main conclusions being 
that corrosion is promoted and made 
continuous by the action of an excess 
of oxygen dissolved in water, the 
oxygen acting as a depolarizer and 
facilitating clectrochemical action. In 
domestic hot water supply pipes dis- 
solved oxygen was found to be the 
only depolarizer or “activator” pres- 
ent, hence the term “deactivator” was 
used to describe an apparatus for re- 
moval of this oxygen 

Mr. Speller is a metallurgical engi- 
neer of prominence associated with 
the National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, 
and in this series of experiments he 
worked in conjunction with Mr. Know- 
land, a chemist of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Because of 
the advantages of the “deactivator” 
shown by tests in the Irene Kauf- 
mann Settlement, Pittsburgh, and at 


the research laboratory of the Na- 
tional Tube Co., McKeesport, Pa., it 
was decided to install a larger plant, 
and the apartments at Hemenway 
terrace, Boston, were selected as af- 
fording typical conditions. Practical 
experience with the “deactivator” on 
a large scale was set forth in the 
paper as follows: 

The hot water supply at Hemenway 
terrace is furnished by two heating 
and circulating systems, each com- 
plete and separate from the other. 
The amount of water heated is about 
the same for each system and reaches 
a maximum of about 650 gallons an 
hour. The deactivator was put in 
operation March 15, 1917, on one of 
the supply systems, leaving the other 
free for purposes of comparison. It 
consists of a coal-fired heater, a treat- 
ing and storage tank anda filter. The 
tank has a 42-inch flanged head, per- 
mitting easy packing of the metal lath 
with which the tank is filled. In cir- 
culation the water passes from the 
heater up into the deactivating tank 
where it comes in contact with the 
sheet metal at a high temperature. 
The hot water supply pipe leaves the 
tank at the top and passes to the 
filter, part of its contents being 
shunted off through a coil in the filter 
bed. A constant circulation of hot 





water in this coil makes it impossible 
for the filter to reach a temperature 
notably lower than that in the de- 
activating tank. Through a four-way 
valve at the top of the filter the water 
for circulation in the house system 
passes into the space above the filter 
bed and down through the sand into 
a chamber at the bottom. In this 
passage the rust formed in the de- 
activation of the water is wholly re- 
moved. The house supply is with- 
drawn through a vertical pipe in the 
center of the filter while the gravity 
return line entering at the bottom 
provides for a continuous circulation 
of water. 

The success of the apparatus is 
shown by a comparison of present 
and past conditions. When the de- 
activator was placed in operation, each 
hot water system had been in service 
for about 11 years. The system to 
which the apparatus was applied had 
been the source of great trouble, pipes 
giving way frequently. It had been 
necessary to place three plugs in the 
supply tank where corrosion had 
caused the formation of large pits 
which broke through - the metal 
Everything pointed toward the rapid 
destruction of the system. When the 
deactivator was installed the corrosion 
immediately ceased and no replace- 
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ments have since been necessary. 
The system which was not equipped 
with a deactivator went to pieces in 
a few weeks. 

After four months’ use of the de- 
activator, the superintendent of the 
building, 
throughout the 


reported the pressure 


house had doubled. 
That this was due to the cleansing 
effect of the water is certain, since 
for two months after the apparatus 
was put into operation the hot water 
showed a distinct coloration. 

From the standpoint of economy 
the use of the deactivating system is 
results. It is 


cheaper and more convenient to cor- 


recommended by its 


rode away a hundred pounds of sheet 
metal in the basement than the same 
weight of piping throughout a build- 
ing. The question as to how long 
the sheet metal will last can no more 
be answered than one as to the life 
of a hot water system before it has 
been tried out. However, it has not 
been necessary to replace the sheets 
in two years’ operation of one plant. 


New Instrument Panel for 
‘Electric-Gas Meters 


An improved design of instrument 
panel for use with the Thomas-type 
meter has just been completed by the 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 
The earlier panels carried both the re- 
cording instruments and the regulating 
apparatus and in order to make pos- 
sible their installation in different loca- 
tions the instruments have been mounted 
on a separate small panel. The total 
and graphic records of the gas flow 
can therefore be placed, with a mini- 
mum of space requirement, in the coke- 
oven or open-hearth superintendent's 
office, or near the operators, and the 
regulator can be located conveniently 
for inspection by electrical-maintenance 
men. The meter housing is, of course, 
located at a point in the pipe line where 
a measure of the gas flow is desirable. 

In accordance with the modern trend 
of safety first ideas, further refinements 
have also been made in the design of 
the instrument panel to make it prac- 
tically fool proof and shock proof. The 
new design follows the dead front prin- 
ciple of switchboard construction, as the 
accompanying illustration shows. The 
top section contains the galvanometer, 
which differs from the usual form of 
laboratory instrument in that the num- 
ber of sensitive parts has been reduced 
to a minimum, and those sensitive parts 
that are necessary are made easily re- 
placeable, while all other parts are made 
strong and durable. The mechanism and 
connections are placed in an aluminum 
case and are arranged so that the 
sensitive parts are well protected but 
accessible. It is constructed jointly by 
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the Leeds & Northrup | 
and the Cutler-Hammer Co., Milw 


auKket 

The middle section contains a grap! 
watt meter of the [asterline type w 
records in standard units the flow of gas 
through the meter housing. Below 
instrument is a Westing! 
phase watt meter, whi as 1 ale 
calibrated in thousands 
records the total gas flow M 

m the back of the center section is 
square-D, quick-knife switch, operat 
by a lever on the front of the section 

















FLOOR TYPE INSTRUMENT PANEL 


which serves as a main line switch for 
the heater circuit and all control cir- 
cuits. At the left of this switch 1s 
mounted a push-button control switch 
which remote- 
control 


netically opened and closed and mechani- 


operates a_ single-pole, 


switch. This switch is mag 
cally locked. It is used to open the 
heater circuit in the meter housing in 
order to permit the operator to balance 
the meter. The instrument panel also 
contains a current transformer, for all 
except the small sizes of meters, and 
fuses for the 
test connections for electrically testing 
the 2-watt meters. These watt meters 
are standard 5 ampere, 110 or 220-volt 


recording circuits and 
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Much has been written on the sub- 
ject of efficient shop management, 
both from a theoretical and practical 


Maj. Babcock’s book, how- 


ever, treats the subject from a new 


viewpoint. 


angle. He explains fully just how 
the Taylor introduced 
into the plant of the H. H. Franklin 
Mfg. Co. in 1908, and step by step 


system was 


he describes the conversion of an 
already successful and well managed 
business into one of greatly increased 
productivity in five years’ time. Dur- 
ing this period, it is stated, that pro- 
duction was increased several fold, 
while production costs showed a de- 
crease. Also wages were increased 
© per cent. 

The book is divided into ten chap- 
ters, as follows Factory conditions 
in 1908; investigation of the Taylor 
system; classification and standardiza- 
tion; establishing control; the schedule 
control boards and pneumatic dispatch 
tubes; employment and rate fixing; 
organization classification; changes in 
product and method; changes which 
have effected the men; and the results 
graphically depicted. ‘ uppendices 
are also included which treat on wage 
rates in the Frankli shops and 
examples in the 
tific management. 

The book contains 
tions and charts and it s written in 
wholly 


clearly understood language 


devoid of long theoretical arguments 


that would have a tendency to confuse 
the reader. Maj. Babcock’s marked 
success as an executive has won 


signal recognition. He has been called 
to the colors in France to introduce 
his principles of management into the 
ordnance department of the United 


States army abroad 
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Getting Results With Oil Cupolas 


Saving in Coke and Labor and Lowering of Sulphur Content Among Advantages 






Claimed for Use of Oil as Fuel—Former Difficulty in 
Keeping Tuyeres Clean Eliminated 


r | HIS paper is intended to be a 
brief report of progress with 
the use of the Stoughton oil 

process as applied to two 

the Taylor-Wharton 
plant at High 
to melt iron for a 3-ton 


burning 
cupolas used at 
Iron & Steel 
Bridge, N. J., 


converter. 


Co.'s 


The metal melted in these cupolas, 
alternate days, 
ladle on a 


which are used on 
is run into a 
platform scale and carefully weighed 


the converter. 


receiving 


before being put into 
As it is not easy to change the re- 
ceiving ladles, which are of a speciai 
design and are mounted on trunnions 
with an arrangement for attaching to 
hand wheel for rotating 
them, it is essential that the metal 
from the cupolas be hot enough so 
that the receiving ladle is not heavily 
sculled in the course of a day’s run, 
which will average from 15 to 25 
blows or slightly over. The converter 


a gear and 


runs on a schedule of three blows per 
hour, and as far as possible the entire 
amount of metal for one blow is ac- 
cumulated in the bed of the cupola 
before tapping. 

The cupolas are lined to about 42- 
inch diameter at the bed and the 
4 tuyeres are about 30 inches above 
the bottom. The tuyeres now used 
are 3% inches high and 15 inches wide 
and are made up of brick, which de- 
mands the use of a brick tile to 
form the top of the tuyeres. 


Tile Changed Frequently 


At present, when we are averaging 
16 or 17 blows a day, this brick tile 
frequently lasts two days and some- 
times three. Some months ago when 
we were averaging from 20 to 26 
blows in a day it was necessary to 
replace the brick tiles on three and 
generally four tuyeres every morning. 

Above the tuyeres the lining of the 
cupola is made up of a bosh brick, 
which is so shaped that the cupola is 
boshed 3 inches on a side at a point 
27 inches above the tuyeres. From 
this point the lining goes up approxi- 
mately straight. 

The arrangements for furnishing oil 


Presented at the annual convention of the Amer- 
jean Foundrymen’s association, Milwaukee. The au- 
thor, John Howe Hall, is associated with the Taylor- 
Wharton Iron & Steel Co., High Bridge, N. J. 
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and air to these cupolas is compara- 
The cupolas are 
circular 


simple. 
a bustle pipe of 
entirely separate from 
the cupola shell. From this bustle 
pipe four short downcomers are 
brought, each of which branches into 
two blast pipes which enter one on 
each side of a square wind box lined 
with brick. The two pipes enter at 
an angle of about 45 degrees so that 
the entering blast is directed ap- 
proximately toward the center of the 
tuyere opening. 


tively 
vided 


pro- 
with 


cross section 


These pipes carry the main supply 
of air, which is furnished by a fan at 
a maximum pressure of about 10 
ounces under ordinary conditions. A 
blast meter is attached to the main 
air line, and we usually heep the sup- 
ply of air at about 3800 to 4200 oubic 
feet per minute. The four burners 
are arranged so they can be moved 
backward and forward in the tuyere 
opening to secure the best combus- 
tion. The oil and air are fed to the 
burner through two pipes which pass 
through a small opening in the cast 
iron cover-plate of the wind box. The 
cover plate has two small peep-hole 
openings and an opening at the bot- 
tom to drain out any slag in case 
the cupola is not tapped in time and 
slag is run into the wind boxes. 

The oil is fed to the burners at 
about 45 pounds pressure and is 
atomized by compressed air at about 
90 pounds. The oil used is an ordi- 
nary fuel oil and our figures on it 
indicate a specific gravity running 
from 850 to 870, a flash point from 
180 to 240 degrees Fahr., a fire point 
of from 200 to 250 degrees Fahr. and 
a heat value of about 130,000 to 
150,000 B. t. u. per gallon. 

When we first installed this process 
we were making from 10 to 14 heats 
of carbon steel per day, which were 


made at the beginning of the run, 
these being followed up with metal 
for manganese steel heats. At pres- 


ent we are making rather fewer heats 
for carbon steel and we generally put 
these heats in between other heats 
used for manganese steel. 

When we first started using oil we 
tried many coke ratios and many dii- 
ferent rates of feeding the oil to the 


cupola. As our chief object in using 
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the process was to cut down the sul- 
phur in our steel we were only inci- 
dentally interested in the saving of 
coke. We found that we could reduce 
our sulphur without great difficulty 
about one or two points, that is, if 
we were using coke and making steel 
that ran 0.08 per cent sulphur, we 
could get steel of 0.06 per cent sul- 
phur or a little over with the oil. 
Possibly by cutting down the coke 
and increasing the quantity of oil 
burned it would be possible to better 
this figure, but we found when we 
did this that the rate of melting in 
the cupola was increased so much 
that the converter and the foundry 
could not handle the metal fast 
enough and the resulting delays gave 
us trouble with the metal in the re- 
ceiver. 


Many Grades Used 


We have used so many grades of 
pig iron, scrap and coke since we 
started the oil last February that it is 
virtually impossible for us to give 
hard and fast figures for the differ- 
ence which the oil has made in the 
sulphur content of our steel and in 
the handling of the cupola. We hope 
we shall make a- great deal of ordi- 
nary carbon steel and that the speci- 
fications we have to meet will be such 
that we can make an exact compari- 
son between running the cupola with 
coke and running it with oil, all other 
conditions being identical. For the 
present it is enough to say that with 
coke running 1 per cent sulphur and 
pig iron and scrap below 0.035 per 
cent in sulphur we are now turning 
out steel running from 0.045 to 0.065 
per cent in sulphur. For these heats 
we use a 12 to 1 coke ratio and burn 
about 60 gallons of oil per hour, the 
iron running from the cupola at about 
1.5 per cent silicon and about 1 per 
cent manganese. 

Before we installed the oil on these 
cupolas they were provided with four 
tuyeres each 4x10 inches in cross 
section. When melting with coke 
alone and using a metal of the com- 
position indicated above, we had a 
great dea! of difficulty with slag and 
metal getting into the tuyeres, espe- 
cially if we made more than 16 or 18 
blows a day. When this happened 
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the cupola tenders had a severe job 


keeping the tuyeres open with bars 
and sledges and the cupola, of course, 
ran slowly and badly. In our par- 
ticular case the use of the oil has 
been of considerable advantage from 
this point of view, as the hot flame 
of the oil burner keeps the tuyeres 
sufficiently hot so that almost no 
poking is required to keep them clear. 

The writer recognizes that the cu- 
polas are of rather old design and 
that in some respects their perform- 
ance may be considerably improved 
upon, judging by what he has seen in 
foundries using the tropenas process. 
Nevertheless, he does feel that the 
use of fuel oil has been a great ad- 


vantage under difficult conditions in 
the three following respects: It has 
assisted in saving coke at a _ time 


price and of 
diminished 


when coke is high in 
uncertain quality; it has 
the labor of handling the cupolas, and 


it has contributed largely in cutting 
down the surplus in the steel pro- 
duced. 


Fuel Consumption 


We do not feel that our figures for 
oil consumed are necessarily accur- 
ate, on acount of the difficulties which 
almost always crop up with oil meters. 
With this reservation, we give the 
consumption of fuels for June and 
July and the total number of pounds 
of metal charged to the cupolas for 
the same months: 


June—2,092,300 pounds of metal 
charged; 198,974 pounds of coke 
burned; 2000 pounds of hard coal 


burned; 6970 gallons of oil used. This 
gives a total of 10.45 pounds of metal 
per pound of coke and coal. 

July—2,204,870 pounds of metal 
charged; 187,816 pounds of coke 
burned; 13,650 pounds of hard coal 
burned; 9720 gallons of oil used. This 
gives a total of 10.94 pounds of metal 
per pound of coke and coal. 


The fuel: administration is endeavor- 
ing to stimulate development of hydro- 
electric power to serve as a substitute 
for fuel oil and coal. Central generat- 


ing stations are recognized to have far 


greater possibilities for fuel conserva- 
tion than smaller isolated plants, 
and the elimination of less. effi- 
cient plants is being urged. All 
power plants in the United States 
are now being inspected by _ engi- 
neers of the fuel administration, who 


make definite recommendations for any 
necessary improvements in plant con- 
struction, operation or working condi- 
tions. In the event of a fuel shortage, 
preference will be given in the matter of 
fuel supplies, to those plants who have 
adopted efficient operating methods. 
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Drill Chuck for Holding 
Straight-Shank Tools 


With the substitution of high-speed 


steel drills for those made of ordi- 
nary carbon steel, came the demand 
for powerful chucks for holding 
straight-shank drills to enable these 
tools to be driven to their maxi- 
mum capacity. The chuck shown in 

















CHUCK FOR HIGH SPEED’ DRILLING 


the accompanying illustration was re- 


cently developed for Montgomery & 
Co., Inc., New York. It is said this 
chuck permits an instant hand release 
in the majority of operations and 
that the strain on it is no harder 
than the strain on the drill. 

The chuck has no projections to 


catch the operator’s hands or cloth- 
ing and it is so made that it cannot 
be taken apart without the use of 
special tools. It is finished by grind- 
ing to insure accuracy; the jaws being 


ground in place to insure them being 
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2/ 
concentric with the body and shank 
The body is machined from solid 
bar stock in two _ piece one of 
which screws over the other. The 
screw is equipped with a cone-shaped 
thread that actuates the jaws. This 
screw is made integral with the 
shank. 

The jaws are made of chrome 


nickel steel and it is claimed that they 


are capable of resisting any reason- 
able strain to which the chuck may 
be subjected. The threaded upper 
ends of the jaws force them to grip 
the drill according to the strain set 
up in drilling. The torsional strain 
on the jaws is taken care of by a 
projecting integral key on the thread 
end against a keyway in the chuck 


bearing is 


body. A 


vided as 


ball-thrust 
the 


pro- 


illustration shows 


Sheet Nickel 


nickel is 


manufacture of equip- 


Rolling 


Pure solid 
adapted to the 


particularly 


requiring a metal which is not 


the 


ment 
elements 
Nickel is 
The 


markets of the world have practically 


acted upon by corrosive 
found in organic products. 


essentially an American product. 


been supplied with ore mined in this 
country and in Canada, and for many 


years past it has been the practice 


to use American nickel fabricated into 
many forms by European manufac- 
turers. 

The 
attacked by 
alkalies in 


surface of pure nickel is not 


the atmosphere, nor by 


form 
This 


makes nickel particularly well adapted 


acids and the dilute 


encountered in ordinary service. 


to cooking utensils and food contain 


ers. Another advantage in this con- 


strength which is as 
the 


addition to 


nection is its 
and 


this 


great as many of copper 


bronze alloys. In 
high tensile strength, nickel possesses 
homogeneity and ductility; the latter 
permitting it to be 


The articles 


characteristic 
spun or stamped. 
the 


drawn, 


produced from metal by these 


processes are attractive and sanitary, 


as well as being safe from dangerous 
chemical reactions. 
With a manufacture of 


view to the 


sheet nickel on a large scale, the 
Driver-Harris Co., Harrison, N. J., 
has been working for the past two 
years preparing facilities and equip- 
ment. This company is now prepared 
to roll sheet nickel in quantity. The 


intention is to supply the metal in 


shape for fabrication at a cost which 
for a variety of 


will use 


purposes where a clean, attractive non- 


permit its 


corroding sheet metal is needed. 
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Combination Pit, Shaft and Tunnel Manganese Mine in Arkansas 


ANGANESE was. discovered 
M in the Batesville, Ark., field 
i 1850, mining of 


in but the 


this ore never assumed the propor- 
tions of an important industry for that 
section until early this year, when 


its importance as a war metal made 


it desirable and profitable to mine. 
This year 


development of the field and it prom- 


has shown a _ remarkable 


ises to continue production indefi- 
nitely, even with a much lower price 
for ore than is paid at this time. 

The field is located north of Bates- 
ville, Ark., in Independence, Izard and 
Sharp counties in north central Ar- 
kansas. The early area of the field 
was described as approximately 15 
west, and ten miles 
Prospecting this 


extended the 


miles east and 
north and _ south. 
year, however, has 
ore-bearing area to approximately 20 
miles north and south and 30 miles 
east and west. The heaviest develop- 
ment work has been done within the 
first boundaries. 

The ore-bearing area is on the 
border of the Ozark re- 


distance 


southeast 
west of the 
from the 


gion, a_ short 
line dividing that 
Mississippi flood 

around Batesville is mountainous and 
which 
have White 
river is the largest of these streams, 
and the smaller streams drop sharply 
from the hills into it. The valleys, 
with the exception of the White river, 


region 


plain. The region 


has numerous branching streams 
considerable fall. The 


ee eee —. 





with high hills or 


bluffs enclosing them. 


are all narrow, 


Col. Matt Martin is credited with 
being the first operator in the field. 
He made small shipments as early 


as 1850, but because of the lack of 
transportation facilities, all the ore 
having to be barged down’ the White 
river, his operations were not profit- 


able. The first shipment made for 
the manufacture of steel was made 
by William Einstein, of St. Louis, 


who in 1868 shipped ten tons to the 
Juanita Iron Works, at Pittsburgh. 
Though the test of the ore was satis- 
factory, shipments were not continued 
on account of poor transportation fa- 
1881, E. H. Woodward, 


Ferro-Manganese 


cilities. In 
representing the 
Co., appeared in the field and started 
operations and became a steady pro- 
ducer of this ore. In 1885 the Key- 
stone Iron & Manganese Co. of Penn- 


sylvania, commenced operations near 
the little village of Cushman. Its 
production up until 1890 was 18,111 


In the same year the St. Louis 
Manganese Co. and the Missouri 
Furnace Co., operated in the field, 
producing 2200 tons. From June 20, 
1889 to June 26, 1890, John B. Skin- 
ner & Co. produced 700 tons. The 


tons. 


total production up until 1890, as 
shown by the report of John C. 
Branner, former state geologist of 
Arkansas, was between 30,000 and 


35,000 tons. 
The production in 1917 was slightly 
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above 16,000 tons, all grades, and in 
1918, up to Sept. 1, 13,222 tons. These 
latter figures, however, should not be 
taken as a criterion of what the field 
is capable of producing with its pres- 
ent equipment, as much of this year 
has been devoted to the construction 
of washing plants and development 
work. 

Mr. Branner gives the following de- 
scription of the ore bearing formation 
of the field, which has been accepted 
as authoritative by those engaged in 
the industry, who thus are in a 
position to judge intelligently. 


“The manganese ores of the Bates- 
ville field, occur in loose masses of 
variable sizes embedded in a red or 
chocolate colored clay. The clay and 
ore once formed a part of the St. 
Clair limestone, known locally as gray 
rock. By the dissolving process of 
surface waters, the carbonate of lime 
in this formation has leached out 
and the masses of ore, which were 
less easily attacked, have been set 
free. The silicious material which 
was once disseminated through the 
limestone was also less soluble than 
the carbonate of lime in the surface 
waters and collected as a _ residual 
product, forming the clay in which 
the ore occurs. As a result of this 
decay the ore is now rarely seen in 
place in the limestone, but nature 
and position point clearly to the St. 
Clair limestone as the source of 
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all ore at present found in the clay.” 


In commenting on the grades of 
ore in his report on the field, he 
says: 


“The better classes of manganese 
ore in the Batesville field are high in 
manganese and frequently contain in 
carload lots over 50 per cent of that 
element. Some shipments have con- 
tained over 55, and some as high as 
57 and 58 per cent. The low. grade 
ores frequently run from 40 per cent 
down, in some cases to less than 25 
per cent, but large quantities are 
shipped which contain over 50.” 


The production in 1917 was about 
equally divided between high grade 
and low grade, and the same holds 
good for the production this year. 

As to the St. Clair limestone, the 
ore-bearing formation has a maxi- 
mum thickness of approximately 150 
feet. It rests on the Izard limestone, 
a grayish blue, compact, even-bedded 
formation, that reaches a maximum 
thickness of approximately 280 feet. 
The St. Clair ore-bearing formation 
is capped by the Boone Chert, which 
has decomposed and broken up. In 
some places it is said to be approxi- 
mately 100 feet thick. In others it 
has eroded away down to the St. 
Clair. 


How Mining is Done 


Mining is carried on by shafting, 
tunneling, pitting and stripping, ac- 
cording to the nature of the deposit 
to be worked. At places where the 
Boone Chert has eroded to, or nearly 
to, the ore, pits are used. On such 
ground steam shovels are also being 









wash ore lying about it 





the development work has been done 
on deposits of this ore Because ol 
their character they appeal especially 


to the larger operators. In many in 














MANGANESE MINERS OF ARKANSAS ARE AS 
AMONG WHICH THEY WORK. HERE ONE 


PICTURESQUE AS THE HILLS AND MOUNTAINS 
IS MINING NUGGET ORE AT THE ROOTS OF 


GRASS AND BUSHES, WHILE OTHERS ARE WORKING A SHAFT MINE 


used successfully. Where the Boone 
Chert is thick, shafts are sunk through 
it into the ore and where operations 
are conducted on the mountainsides 
tunnels are used. Little powder is 
used in the mining operations. The 
dull boom of bursting dynamite does 
not greet the ears as it does in a 
hardground field, which means a cor- 
responding decrease in the cost of 
operations. 

The ore deposits lie in the clay in 
irregular pockets and in ledge form. 
They might be classified as follows: 
Ledge ore, nugget ore and wash ore 
The wash ore is that ore which is 
disseminated through the clay in fine 
particles. The deposits of nugget ore, 
which is composed of nuggets four 
inches in diameter to those several 


Stances the deposits are large, and 
can be easily proven up by sinking 
which can be done 


shafts, cheaply 


and quickly in the soft formation 


Once proven and tested for their 
value, an operator has something defi- 
nite upon which to base his calcula- 
tions as to the amount of money 
he can afford to put into development 
and equipment and the length of time 


he can conduct profitable operations. 


Many Washing Plants 


The development of these bodies of 
fine or wash ore has brought about 


the erection of numerous washing 
They 


vary in size from the ordinary hand 


plants in all parts of the field, 


jigs such as used for cleaning zinc 
ores, which do good work on man- 





ore generall 

itseli e wash ore in many in- 
Stances lies in large bodies by itself 
Up until 1917 but few attempts had 
been made to recover the fine ot 
wash ore, the producers devoting thei: 
operations almost entirely to the min- 
ing of the nugget ore which is ready 
for the market as it comes from 
ground. A strong interest, ywever, 
has developed in the fine or wash 
‘ ore deposits this year, and most of 
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ganese, to modern plants which have 
a capacity of from 200 to 500 tons 
a shift. There has been quite a 
revolution in the types of these plants 
since the first ones were erected. 
The first two plants in the field 
were of two distinct types. One was 
a straight double log washer, such 
as is used in washing iron ores, the 
other a straight jig type, the power 
jigs being the same as the jigs used 
in the Joplin field to concentrate zinc. 
While a good production of ore was 
plants 


obtained with both of these 


neither was satisfactory. The first 
plant did not save the fine ore 
values. Because of the clay gangue, 


the second could not handle a sufh- 
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MODERN WASHING PLANTS ARE REPLACING THE 
THE WORKERS HERE SHOWN ARE TUNNELING FOR ORE 


NESE ORE IN ARKANSAS. 


cient tonnage to make it profitable. 

The type being erected now is a 
combination of these two types. The 
larger particles of ore are saved as 
they come from the log washer, the 
which are associated 


3oone Chert 


finer particles 
with small particles of 
going to the jigs for final concentra- 
tion. At plants 
they are carrying the concentration 
still further, the plants being equipped 
with log washer, jigs and tables, the 
latter saving the values in the sludge. 


some of the new 


Steam shovels are becoming a nec- 
equipment at all the larger 
mines. Only two were in operation 
the first of this year; now there are 
a dozen, and before the year closes 
there promises to be twice that many. 
They are used in mining both the 
nugget and the wash ore and are a 


essary 


PRIMITIVE METHODS OF HANDLING MANGA- 


great improvement over the old pick 
and shovel method, eliminating a great 
deal of labor and producing a much 
larger tonnage at a decreased cost. 


Gain Shown in Chromite 
Production 


In the first six months of 1918, ac- 
cording to the United States geological 
survey, 26,000 long tons of all grades of 
chromite ore was mined in the United 
States as compared with 42,700 long 
tons of ore of all grades in 1917. This 
ore averaged 40 per cent chromic oxide, 
and is therefore equivalent to 20,800 
tons of ore containing 50 per cent 
chromic oxide, that percentage having 
been adopted as a standard. These fig- 


ures do not indicate that 
the production for the year 1918 was to 
be only 52,000 long tons of all grades, 


or double the production during the first 


necessarily 


half of the year, for mining was done 
under unfavorable conditions during the 
first four months of 1918, and many 
mines were not opened until April or 
May. 

The shipments from Jan. 1 to June 
30 amounted to about 18,000 long tons 
of ore of all 
14,400 tons 


chromic oxide. 


grades, equivalent to 


containing 50 per _ cent 
The labor conditions in 
the chromite industry in California and 
Oregon have been as unfavorable as 
those in other industries. Transporta- 
tion has been difficult, particularly the 
hauling from the mines to points for 
shipment by railroad and water. The 
roads were put in better condition by 
the end of June, however, and they 
were also further improved during the 
last half of the year, owing to the fact 
that more mines were operated. 

The market for chromite was very poor 
until late in March but improved some- 
what during April and May and was 
fairly good in June. The prices paid 
for chromite of different grades have 
been established by the large buyers 
and prompt payments are apparently 
This im- 
provement in marketing materially ac- 
celerated the general movement of 
consumers and it helped to increase the 
shipments of chromite during the last 
half of 1918. 


now being made to producers. 














Says Wilson Retards Shipbuilding 


Senator Jones Holds President Responsible for Shipping Board's Order Against 
Americans Accepting Foreign Steel Ship Contracts, Contrary to Board's 
Best Judgment— Business Now Going to England 


ASHINGTON, Jan. 28.—Re- 
sponsibility for the policy of 

the government in not per- 
mitting American shipyards to ac- 
cept foreign contracts for steel ship 
construction was placed directly on 
President Wilson by Senator Wesley 
L. Jones, of Washington, a leading 
member of the committee on com- 
merce, in a speech in the senate last 
week. He declared that the policy 
of the President is contrary to the 
personal views on the swhbject held 
by members of the shipping board, 
which, as the President’s agent, is 
compelled to pursue his course. His 
speech was considered especially sig- 
nificant in view of reports that he 
may be made chairman of the com- 
mittee on commerce of the next sen- 


até. 
Criticizes President’s Policy 


Senator Jones vigorously criticised 
the President’s policy. He pointed out 
how the retention of the restriction 
against American taking 
foreign contracts to build steel ships 
has caused yards of the country to lie 


shipyards 


idle and thrown thousands of men 
cut of employment. He said the 
policy also has the effect of prevent- 
ing a demand for ship steel from 
American mills and reducing employ- 
ment in them. 

The general sentiment of congress, 
regardless of party affiliations, ap- 
pears to favor the opening of Amer- 
ican yards to foreign steel ship con- 
struction. This is emphasized by the 
fact that Senator King, Democrat, 
of Utah, has introduced a resolution 
to require the. shipping board to 
revoke all orders preventing steel 
ship construction for foreign account 
in American yards. 

The address of Senator Jones was 
the result of information recently 
submitted to the senate committee 
on commerce in compliance with a 
resolution the senator introduced 
some time ago asking about the con- 
struction of foreign ships in Amer- 
ican yards. The board reported- that, 
while the yards of this country have 
been opened to construction of wood 
ships for both domestic and foreign 
account, they have not been opened 
to steel ship construction for foreign 
account. It was stated by Senator 
Jones that foreign shipping interests 


and governments in consequence have 


canceled orders they intended to place 


with American yards for this class of 


building and that this business has 


gone to other countries, especially 


Great Britain. 
Declares Poli \ 1s In nsistent 


“We are carrying on a great ship- 


buildings program,” said Senator 


Jones. “Three billion or more “dol- 
lars of the people’s money are being 
put into shipyards, docks and ships 
The old American spirit that helped 
put American ships in every port and 
ur flag on every sea is awakening. 
With an eye to the future, 
American ship- 


\merican 
capital has gone into 
yards or is ready to go into the ship- 
notwithstanding 
While the 


war was on these yards were a great 


building industry, 


governmental activities 
national asset. Now that the war 
1s closed why should they be denied 
work that seeks them and that would 
in no way interfere with the gov 
ernment’s program?” 

Reference ‘was 
of foreign 
including 
France, which sought to place orders 


made to contracts 


countries and _ interests, 
those of Norway and 


with American yards for steel ships. 


Business Goes to Siritain 


“The Foundation Co.,” said Sen- 
ator Jones, “put in a wooden ship 
Wash., and other 


This yard was put 


yard at Tacoma, 


yards elsewhere. 


in with French money and took a 
contract to build 20 wooden ships 
for France. It completed its con 


tract a short time after the armistice 
was signed. France wants steel ships. 
She wants 
began negotiations with the 
who had invested her money. She 
wanted one hundred and 


them in a hurry. She 


people 


fifty 8800- 
ton ships. These wooden shipyards 
could be converted into steel yards 
in 60 days. The owners wanted to 
do it. They couldn’t get a permit. 
The Tacoma yard is idle. American 
labor is unemployed and American 
material is unused. I am reliably 
informed that the French have let 
contracts to British shipbuilders for 
over 3,000,000 tons of these steel ships 
and it is very likely that contracts 
will soon be let for the whole amount. 
Our policy may be wise, but I cannot 
see it. The American people may 
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} 
velieve so 


ch a course may assist in readjust 
ment, but it seems to me it will make 
t more lifhieu A 


Senator Jones sought to prove that 
the policy is that of the President 
ind that it runs counter to the per 
sona views of the ne hers of the 
shipping board in Was H 
read an extract from a letter .written 
y the acting chairman of the boar 
accompanying the report mn the sen 
ite resolution, as follow 

I may say that ever since the sign 
ng of the armistice, the board has 
been constantly giving its interested 
{tention to the subject touched upon 
by this bill (opening American ship 
yards to foreign steel ship constru 

nm). Those of us who are here, at 
quite rmly of the convictior that 

erm ion h Id be rranted ‘ 
permission snouid € Tan ) 
\merican yards for construction 


therein of vessels for approved for 


eign account. 


Put Responsibility n President 


} 


1 1 would wrant thes 


“So the board 


permits,” continued Senator Jones 


“Tt would remove these restrictions 


Why doesn’t it do so? Wo drow 
Wilson President of the United 
States, will not let it do so How 


co I know? In 


lution, it says 


answer to ry reso 


On the same day war time restric 


ms upon the construction of steel 
ships in American yards tor domes- 
tie account were 


removed, but the 
strictions ion 
r foreign 
removed. This restrictio 


upon such constr 


account have not peer 


force temporarily by direction of 
the President, whose lelegate the 
shipping board is, im the exercise of 


’ 


his authority. 


“Other peoples and governments art 
looking after their own interests,’ 
said Senator Jones, 


us to look after ours Or 


“and they expect 

le 
people 
have the right to expect and to de 
mand that an American policy be tol 
safeguarding and 
interests and 


lowed, protecting, 


promoting the rights, 
welfare of the American people, labor 


and industries.” 


Index is Ready 


Tue Iron Trapve Review index cover- 
ing the last half of 1918 is now ready 
for distribution It will be sent to 
subscribers on request, 
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Piez Says: Cancel More Steel Ships 


Tells Senators Emergency Fleet Corporation Has Reduced Steel Program from 






16,000,000 to 15,000,000 Tons, and Urges Cancellation of Contracts 
for 1,500,000 Tons—Reviews Corporation's Work 


ASHINGTON, Jan. 28.—Ac- 
VW tual ship construction in 

the United States for the 
calendar year 1918 totaled 5,054,050 
deadweight tons, or 945,045 tons less 
than the figures set Chairman 
Hurley, of the shipping board, at 
the beginning of the year, according 
to Charles Piez, director-general of 
the Emergency Fleet corporation, who 
appeared before the senate committee 
commerce last Thursday. 


by 


on 

These figures do not represent de- 
but the total of ship con- 

including work done _ on 
uncompleted vessels, Mr. Piez 
plained. Chairman Hurley’s estimate 
6,000,000 for the 
not an estimate of necessary 
plishment, but the goal that the ship- 
builders set their own standard. 

The actual 
the year as given 
410 steel vessels of 2,570,077 dead- 
weight -tons, 10 composite ships of 
37,500 tons, 106 wooden ships of 376,- 
400 tons, a total of 526 vessels of 2,- 
983,977 tons. In addition 14 
contracted for in Japanese yards were 
delivered with an aggregate tonnage 
of 119,606 deadweight tons, making 
a grand total of 540 ships of 3,103,683 
tons. 

“The deliveries are not a fair mea- 
sure of the year’s work of the cor- 
poration,” Mr. Piez_ stated. “The 
early months of the _ corporation’s 
activities were devoted largely to ship- 
yard construction and the year 1917 
ended with deliveries of 49 vessels 
of 301,809 deadweight tons; 57 ves- 
sels of 403,502 tons had been launched 
and had not been delivered and 391 
keels of vessels, of a total of 1,908,- 


liveries, 

struction, 
ex- 
tons was 


of year 


accom- 


as 
of vessels for 


Mr. Piez 


output 


by was 


ships 


735 deadweight tons, were laid.  Lit- 
tle or no work, however, was done 
beyond the actual laying of keels. 


Neither had vessels that were launched 
reached the same stage of comple- 
tion as the vessels now in the water. 
It was but fair in determining the 
actual accomplishment of the Emer- 
gency Fleet corporation for the year 
1918 to ascertain not only the deliv- 
eries for 1917 but an inventory of 
the progress of ships under way but 
not yet delivered, expressed in terms 
of completed ships.” 

Replying to statements that not a 
single troopship had been turned out 
on an order of the shipping board, 





Mr. Piez said that troopships were 
not contemplated in the original build- 
ing program, the war department be- 
ing of the opinion at the time that 
sufficient German and British passen- 
ger ships were available. Not until 
the spring of last year, he said, did 
the war department call for troop- 
ships, and then contracts were placed 
in new yards by the shipping board. 
New yards were given the contracts 
because old yards were being worked 
at full capacity. 

Frequent statements that 
liveries were requisitioned ships were 
refuted by Mr. Piez, who called at- 
tention to the fact that many of the 
ships requisitioned were in the early 


most de- 


stages of construction and had to be 
the fleet corporation. 
outlined a for 


completed by 


Mr. Piez program 


after-war steel shipbuilding in which 
he urged that the war schedule be 
shaved down by canceling contracts 
for 1,500,000 tons. This, he said, 
would give 13,000,000 tons of shipping 
to the United States. Thereafter 
the yearly output of tonnage ought 
to be 2,000,000 tons, which is about 
40 per cent of the normal capacity 
of the existing yards. The 1,500,- 


(00 tons of steel shipping, Mr. Piez 


estimated, could be canceled with a 
loss of about $100,000,000. 

Referring to steel vessels, Mr. Piez 
stated that the first steel vessel 
launched at the Hog island yard had 
cost $324 a ton. The cost was re- 
duced gradually so that from the 


twenty-fifth to the fiftieth ship turned 
out the average was $212 a ton. The 
first ship cost $2,427,000 and the fif- 


tieth ship cost $1,348,000. The fleet 
corporation, he said, had delivered 
526 vessels of all types in 1918 and 


launched 287 which were 80 per cent 
completed. There are 391 ships on 
the ways, about 33 1/3 per cent com- 
pleted. 


Foreign Governments Seek Ships 


Mr. Piez presented figures to show 
that the aggregate of contract com- 
mitments entered into by the Emer- 
gency Fleet corporation for merchant 
shipping was $3,615,000,000 as against 
authorizations by congress of $3,671,- 
000,000. The shipping board arranged 
for 154 steel and wooden shipyards. 
Nearly all of the 87 wooden ship- 
yards have been completed while of 





the 67 steel yards, 56 have been com- 
pleted. 


The director-general told of a re- 
cent offer from a foreign govern- 
ment to buy 25 of the first 50 ships 
turned out at Hog island. These 
are 7500-ton steel ships, and the 
price offered was $225 a ton, or $42,- 
000,000 for the 25 vessels. The offer 
has been submitted by cable to Chair- 
man Hurley in France, Mr. Piez said. 
The corporation also has an oppor- 
tunity to dispose of a number of 
smaller steel vessels that are being 
built on the Great Lakes. Contracts 
on these and other vessels are being 
of $100 a ton, 
cording to Mr. Piez. He stated that 
the corporation had stopped construc- 


canceled at a loss ac- 


tion or canceled contracts upon 132 
wooden ships, and had reduced its 
steel program from 16,000,000 to 15,- 


600,000 tons. He insisted that to attempt 


a program of over 13,000,000 tons 
would be “wasteful.” 

Mr. Piez told the committee that 
the concrete ship construction had 
been reduced from 42 to 14 vessels 
since the armistice was signed. Con- 
crete ships cost approximately 30 


per cent less tham steel ships, he said. 
and he pronounced them serviceable. 


Few Products Left Under 
Import Control 


Washington, Jan. 28.—Ferroman- 
ganese, spiegeleisen, pig tin and tin 
ore and concentrates are among the 
few commodities over which the gov- 
ernment is still exercising full measure 
war control as far as imports are 
concerned. The total has been re- 
duced to 11, the others being emery 
ore, jute and its manufactures, Egyp- 
tian cotton, peanuts, feathers, wheat 
and wheat flour. The war trade board’s 
bureau of imports last week an- 
nounced that consular invoices for 
these articles will be certified only 
“upon production of a letter or a 
cablegram from the consignee, giving 


the import license number, com- 
modity and the quantity thereof 
licensed.” 

Instructions have been issued to 


consuls to certify invoices covering 
all unrestricted commodities without 
requiring evidence as quoted as apply- 
ing to restricted articles. 

Only on-importations of pig tin, tin 
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ore and concentrates, jute and its 
manufactures, and Egyptian cotton 
will the war trade board continue to 
require supervision heretofore exer- 
cised by the board through various 
associations in the respective trades 
over ‘the disposition of the raw ma- 
terials. As to all other commodities, 
import licenses may now be issued 
without requiring indorsement of bills 
of lading to any association and col- 
lectors of customs have been _ in- 
structed to permit entry under out- 
standing licenses without this indorse- 
ment irrespective of the clause on the 
licenses. Under this arrangement it 
will not be necessary to return the 
licenses to the war trade board for 
cancellation of this clause. 


The war trade board announces that 
it has authorized the use of a new 
and simplified form of application, 
form X-A, which may be used in 
applying for export licenses to ship 
to any country in place of form X 
hitherto in use. Copies of this new 
form may be obtained on application to 
the board or any of its branch offices. 
In order, however, that exporters may 
make use of such copies of application 
form X as they may have on hand, 
applications will be accepted if filed 
on form X. In filling out form X, how- 
ever, exporters will not be required 
to give any further information than 
is required on form X-A. When form 
X-A is used, it will no longer be 
necessary to use supplemental in- 
formation sheet X-119 for shipments 
to Denmark, Holland, Norway, or 
Sweden, as blank spaces are provided 
on the back of form X-A for giving 
the information desired. 





Conserving 
Space Aids 
Shipping 





Lesson for Manufacturers in 
Report of Industrial Research 
Bureau on How Correct Pack- 
ing Increased Shipments While 
Ships Were Lacking 











ASHINGTON, Jan. 28.—Maj. 
Gen. George W. Goethals, 
director of purchase, stor- 
age and traffic, war department, has 
received from the chief of the bureau 
of industrial research a summary of 
results obtained by the latter since 
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its establishment, 
to war activities. 


particularly relating 
The first task accom- 
plished was a conservation of 
space when shipping facilities were lim- 
ited. 
tion was studied. The commercial prac 
tice in packing was found to be wast 


cargo 


The whole question of transporta 


ful in space, extravagant in the use of 
materials and also disregardful of the 
hazards incidental to long transporta 


tion. Delays in delivery were found 


to be due to incorrectly and badly 
marked packages. 

As a result of a series of confer 
ences between representatves of each 


bureau standard specifications 


prepared 


army 


were which proved accept 


able to the inland traffic, storage and 
supply 


embarkation services and the 


service overseas. A uniform and effec 


tive system of marking was intro 


duced. 
Various accomplishments in saving 
space in shipping are explained. The 


large number of motor trucks needed 
for the motor transport 
seas, the 
this country for 


service over 


various types produced in 


special service and 
the limited facilities for reassembling 
compelled the shipment of assembled 


vehicles on the decks and in the holds 


of cargo ships, resulting in consid- 
‘rable damage in transit. These ve 
hicles when loaded on wheels occu 
pied a greater area than was war 


ranted by their weight. Standard 
trucks and automobiles each 
ing from 1200 to 1500 


finally were crated in boxes occupy- 


occupy 


cubic feet 
ing about one-fourth of that space. 


Packing School Established 


General standard specifications were 


prepared for baling, packing and 
crating. A packing service school 
was established at Forest Service 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis., to train 


officers and enlisted 
mately 400 
how to inspect and bring to the at- 
tention of the bureau violations of 
the regulations and standard 


men. Approxi 


soldiers were instructed 


speci- 


fications. Recommendations by the 
industrial research experts for the 
improved crating of a single ship- 
ment of 2000 horse-drawn ambu- 
lances were calculated to save 300,- 
000 cubic feet of space, roughly 


equivalent to the carrying capacity of 
a 500-ton cargo boat. In the case 
of an order for 6500 water carts, im- 
proved crating resulted in a 
of 279,000 cubic feet of 


saving 
shipping 


space. Valuing of cargo space at $6 
per cubic foot, this represented a 
saving of $1,674,000. 

To the work of the bureau is due 
the conservation of space in thou- 
sands of freight cars and at least 


322 
33 
1,000,000 ship tons. The facts, it is 
stated, are well worth = studying 


by manufacturers and transportation 


interests. 





Government 
to Keep Its 
Machinery 








Chief of Ordnance Says Most of 
War Department’s Equipment 
Will be Kept on Hand; Nor 
Will Explosives be “Dumped”’ 
on Market 











ASHINGTON, Jan. 28,—In 
his testimony betore the 
house committee on military 


Gen. C. C. Wil 


ordnance, said sufh 


affairs last Friday, Maj 
liams, chief of 
ammuni 


cient machinery, arms and 


tion will be kept on hand for the 
army to protect the United States 
against invasion. Dies and gages 
so will ‘be kept. This policy 1S 


thought to be due to the recognition 
of the fact that the country was 
lamentably lacking in all of these 
declared 


Williams 


2,000,- 


essentials when war was 


The department, 
; 3,700,000 rifles. 


General 
said, now has 
000,000 rounds of small ammunition 


and enough artillery ammunition to 
supply 48 


and it is holding proportionate quan- 


divisions for six months, 


other equipment. 


“The department plans to keep this 


tities of 


material, and also some of the ma- 
chinery used in making it which 
was manufactured during the war,” 
General Williams explained. “Tt 


would be impracticable to retain all 


the machinery, so a portion of it will 


be sold. Most of it, however, will 
be dismantled and placed in ware 


houses where it will be immediately 


accessible.” 
The impression heretofore had been 


that the equipment kept would repre- 
relatively small 


| 
a 


sent a portion ol 


emer 3e 
that acquired by the department. Be- 


cause of the announced policy of 


| 


General Williams to keep most of 


the machinery, added reassurance has 


been given to those in the machine 


tool trade who feared that disposal 


of vast quantities of equipment would 
have a disturbing influence on the 
market. 

Request was made by General Wil- 


liams for an appropriation of $1,000,- 
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000 to bring back from France thou- 


sands of tons of ammunition. It was 
stated that those arsenals the gov- 
ernment had before the war will be 
kept in operation, and, in addition, 
several new plants, not mentioned 
by name, will be taken over and 
kept in such condition that they 


could be put in operation quickly if 


Kruttschnitt 


ASHINGTON, Jan. 28. 


ing standardized equipment up- 


Forc- 


on the railroads of the country 
under the railroad administration’s policy, 
advocated early last year and partially 
effect,, 
Kruttschnitt, 


carried into was criticized by 


Julius chairman of the 


Southern Pacific railroad, when he 


committee 


benalf of 


appeared before the senate 
commerce in 


the 


on interstate 


the general plan of Association 


of Railway Executives for a national 
policy which “cannot change every 
four years.” He said that efficiency 


and economy of operation, no matter 
how the railroads may be regulated or 
individual types of 
for 


owned, demand 


cars and locomotives each road. 


Whether’ the 


continue to require 


administration will 


the railroads to 


buy standardized equipment has not 
been made known, but in an estimate 
to congress last week Director Gen- 


eral Hines revised the figures he said 
in the week before he would submit 
for an additional revolving fund. In- 


another $500,000,000 as he 
suggested then, the 
$750,000,000 from which advancements 


stead of 


new figure is 


will be made to carriers for improve- 


mgnts and new equipment. It is 
likely this sum will be even larger 
before congress makes final appro- 


priation. Mr. Hines also pointed out 
that $368,193,000, instead of $350,000,- 
000, is the additional budget for 1919 
which, with the balance 
from last year, makes a total of $1,- 
057,193,000 it 
spent 


unexpended 


is contemplated will be 
year. Of this sum Mr. 
$568, 193,000 capital 
loaned certain 


this 


Hines figures for 


expenditures must be 
roads. h 

Mr. told the 
of two concerning 
ment 
standardization 
the 
ed the 


senators 
equip- 
showed 
case 


Kruttschnitt 
instances 
which 


for his own road 


unwise. In one 


railroad administration want- 
Southern Pacific to use 
smaller but of 
pounds more weight than the system 
had been This, 
Mr. Kruttschnitt eauivaient 
to making the cars haul 4300 pounds 
of useless weight for the life 
of each car, the same as putting that 


box 


cars of a type 4000 


customary to operate. 
said, was 


entire 
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the The commit- 
tee also was asked to provide $500,- 
COO making with 
tanks. Abandoning 
stroying 
of trinitrotoluol 


emergency arose, 
experiments 
the 
surplus 
and other ex- 
plosives, Williams that 
80,000,000 pounds of trinitrotoluol and 
100.000.000 were 


for 
idea of de- 
great supplies 
high 
General said 


pounds of powder 


Outlines Rail 


much sand in each car before load- 
ing it with freight. 

The other case was that of where 
the administration ordered 10 of the 
Southern Pacific’s locomotives for 
use on eastern railroads. It was not 
until Mr. Kruttschnitt pointed out 
to former Director General McAdoo 
that these particular engines burned 


the east- 
han- 


and that 
equipped to 


oil instead of coal 

not 
dle them that the order was changed. 
When E. H. had the idea 
of standardization of equipment for 
the railroad’s own service, Mr. Krutt- 


ern lines were 


Harriman 


schnitt said he opposed the plan for 


ihe very reasons he opposes it now, 


What Government Actually Did 


“To efficiency of 
a locomotive and corresponding mini- 
mum of transportation de- 
close study of alignment and 
Mr. Kruttschnitt told 
the committee, “it also requires consider- 


obtain maximum 
cost of 
mands 


grade systems,” 


ation of the nature of fuel, strength 
f bridges, weight of rail, depth of 
roundhouses and lengths of freight 


passing sidings on the line on which 


they are to be operated. As these 
features are different for each line 
no locomotive can be designed to 


serve all lines with maximum efii- 
ciency. 
“The standardization of passenger 


equipment is not necessary as it sel- 
dom the rails of the owner. 
Standardization of certain classes of 
freight cars is desirable but should 
not be obtained at a sacrifice of trans- 
portation efficiency of the owning 
line by forcing it to use a car un- 
for its traffic.” 

Kruttschnitt 
administration’s 
more than 1€,000,090 
the eastern and 
western regions alone in one year was 
not much of a record, the saving rep- 
resenting two-tenths of 1 per cent of 
the tofal freight car mies run in 
these regions. He said that under 
private control loaded car mileage was 
7.5 per cent greater than under gov- 
control and the number of 
locomotive per day 


leaves 


suitable 
Mr. 


the 


out that 
boast of 


pointed 
railroad 
having saved 


car miles in 10rth- 


ernment 
miles 


run ‘per 
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on hand, in addition to large quan- 
tities of other explosives. The pow- 
cer will be kept for use by the war 


department while a portion of the 
trinitrotoluol will be sold to the de- 
partment of agriculture, some will 


be sold to the trade and the remain- 
der kept in storage. Nothing will be 
done, he said, to interfere with business. 


wners’ Plans 


were 7.2 per cent higher under private 


management. In addition the condi- 
tion of locomotives was better than 
the government afiorded while the 
condition of cars was about the same. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt declared that hav- 
ing profited by experience acquired 
under both private and government 
everation, the railroads “earnestly ce- 


provide a better system of 
operation by combining the initiative 


sire to 


and beneficial features of competition 
private with 
developed 


ownership 
during 


inherent in 


the benefits opera- 
unhampered 
He the 
be able to 


efficiently if 


tion by the government 


by legal restrictions.” said 
bet- 
get 


‘ 
congress 


would serve 


more 


railroads 
and they 


reasonable assistance 


ter 
which 
can give.” 

The plan of the railroad executives, 
hard and 
is for a secretary of transportation in 
the 
ing 


1 
atone 


while said not to be fast, 


President’s cabinet with stabiliz- 


elements contributed by the in- 


terstate commerce commissicn, with 
regional rate divisions, ana a board 
for the adjustment of wages. The 


commerce commission would be relieved 


of executive functions but would re- 
tain its other duties and by virtue 
of the powers already given would 


prevent a change of policy every time 


the political administration would 
change. 
In this connection it is interesting 


to note the report of the commission 


as to the earnings of 195 principal 
railroads in 1918. During the year, 
the first under government control 
and unusual war conditions, the rail- 
roads earned $718,000,000 net, or 
$250,000,000 less than in 1917, $370,- 
(00,000 less than im 1916 and about 
the same as in 1915. Total freight 
and passenger receipts jumped by 


$832,000,000 to $4,873,000,000, but oper- 


ating expenses amounted to $3,971,- 
(00,000, or $1,119,000,000 more than 
in 1917. 

Rathbone, Sard & Co., Albany, 


N. Y., whose foundries were recently 
damaged by fire, have leased addi- 
tional space, which they will occupy 
until the foundries have been rebuilt. 








Labor Surplus Worries Government 


Experts Sent Abroad to Learn How Britain and France Are Handling Their Prob- 


lems, While War Department Offers to Keep Soldiers Until Work 
is Found—Conditions Reported Serious 


ASHINGTON, Jan. 28.—To as- 
certain how England, France 
and our other allies are coping 
with the unemployment situation, the 
department of labor will send a num- 


ber of experts on labor problems to 
those countries soon to work under 
the direction of Ernest T. Gundlach, 


of Chicago. Secretary Wilson has 
announced his intention to use the in- 
formation thus interest 
states and municipalities in starting 
public works on the basis of the Eng- 


lish and French 


obtained to 


systems. 

The government, as a whole, is work- 
ing without any comprehensive plan re- 
garding unemployment. Men 
needed to stand guard while the nation 


who are 
is negotiating the terms of 
being brought home by tens of thousands 
thousands of 


peace are 


while others are being 


released from cantonments. Discharged 
soldiers are being added to the ranks 
of those let out by factories 
of stoppage of war work. Unemploy- 
ment is increasing and, in an attempt 
to help solve the problem, the war de- 
partment has ordete that no man be 
discharged from the army against his 
desire until such time as he can obtain 
employment in civil life. If men con- 
tinue to be released from military serv- 
ice at the present rate, in the estima- 


because 


tion of some authorities, there may 
he trouble before the industries are 
able to absorb the great surplus now 
on hand. 


That the department of labor realizes 
the seriousness of the situation, is evi- 
dent by its: recent statements. Areas 
where there is a surplus of labor are 
rapidly widening, the department has 
found, this being attributed to the ten- 
dency of discharged soldiers to stay 


in the larger cities. Telegraphic re- 
ports received by the United States 
employment service for the current 


week on conditions of employment and 
unemployment all over the country indi- 
cate that the situation is becoming seri- 
ous, the department announces. On 
Dec. 10, 1918, 25 per cent of the cities 
reported shortages, 15 per cent report- 
ed surpluses, and 60 per cent reported 
supply and demand equal. For the cur- 
rent week the percentage of cities re- 
porting shortages has dropped to 13 
per cent, the percentage: reporting sur- 
pluses has increased to 44 per cent, 
while cities with supply and demand 
equal have dropped to 43 per cent. Last 





week 20 states reported surpluses, while 
up to Dec. 21 
making such reports. On 


states were 
Dec. 3, 28 


cities reported labor shortages and this 


only six 


number has been cut down to 15 during 
the current week. 

Industrial centers are reporting in- 
surpluses, 


creasing according to the 


employment service, which announces 
that the surplus in Cleveland of 40,000 
has jumped to 55,000. Conditions in 


Ohio are reported to be steadily grow- 
ing worse. Toledo reports a_ surplus 
of 10,000 and Dayton an excess of 7000 
Cincinnati and 


Youngstown also have 


surpluses. In all centers of Ohio un- 
employment is reported except in Akron 
and Columbus, where supply and demand 
are about equal. 

New Eng 


Hope is exX- 


Every industrial center in 


land reports surpluses. 
pressed by officials that building activi- 
tres will soon be 


portion of ‘the 


resumed, as a large 
builders’ 
made in that part of the country. 
An excess of 
in New York. The number of unem 
ployed in Buffalo has increased from 
13,000 to 15,000 during the past week 
New York City, 
and Utica all report 
The surplus in Albany has 
from 3000 to 4000. 
Although practically the whole state 
of Pennsylvania reports large surpluses, 
Pittsburgh and Scranton still show small 
shortages. Harrisburg and Philadelphia 
are now in the list of 


hardware is 


labor is now reported 


Rochester, Syracuse 


heavy surpluses 


increased 


cities reporting 
surpluses and the Erie is 
growing heavier. 

In the copper districts of the Middle 
West, conditions 
Copper producers are unable to market 
any considerable 
put with the result that 
smelters are being closed down and men 
laid off in great numbers. Butte, Mont., 
reports a surplus of 10,000. In Arizona 
125 mining companies are cutting down 
their forces and a large amount of un- 
employment exists all state. 
Illinois reports surpluses in nearly every 
city. The expected layoff at the Rock 
Island arsenal will affect both IHinois 
and Iowa. 

The conciliation division of the de- 
partment of labor has announced that 
as a result of alleged violations by em- 
ployers of agreements entered into through 
commissioners of the department, the 
strike of the employes of the Durand 
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surplus in 


have become serious 


portion of their out- 


mines and 


over the 


Locker Co., Chicago Heights, II1., 


Steel 


has broken out afresh. The employes 


charge that the company has not only 


discharged men who had been reinstat- 


ed by agreement, but had also induced 


other employers to blacklist these men. 


The department has detailed a concilia- 


tor to review the case the second time 


Vote to Bar Aliens 


Washington, Jan. 27.—The house 


committee on immigration has voted 


to retain in the new immigration bill 


the clause barring from the United 


States for a period of four years all 


imigrants, except from Canada and 


Mexico, and also excepting officials 


of any foreign government, tourists, 


families of naturalized citizens, 


minis 


ters, teachers, lawyers, students 


authors, artists and members of 


learned professions who can prove 


themselves victims of religious perse 


New 


both 


cution Representatives Siegel, 
York, and 
Republicans, 
of 11 


vote 


tucKy, 


Powers, Ket 
were the only two out 
members of the committee to 


against the clause which is in- 
tended to protect American labor dur 
ing the reorganization of industry 


Drop L niform Cont: act j 
Uhe proposed standard form of steel 


24 by the 
contract obligations committee of the 


contract was reported July 


American Iron and Steel institute to 


the directors of the institute, who d« 


clined to accept it for recommendation 


to the industry No detailed reasons 
for the refusal of the directors to 
ratily this proposed form of contract 
were given. Judge E. H. Gary, presi 


Iron and Steel 


following the meeting of the 


dent of the American 


institute, 


board of directors yesterday, issued 


the following statement: 


“A special committee of the direc 


tors of the American Iron and Steel 
institute at different periods in the 
last few years has been considering 


for recommendation to the board a 
tandard form of contract for the sale 
commodities, 
subject came before the board 


disposition. After full dis- 


and purchase of steel 
and the 

for final 
cussion of the various questions which 
have been presented from time to 
time it was decided that the directors 
could that 


would be of benefit to the trade and 


make no recommendation 


the special committee was discharged.” 
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Men of the lron Trade 


Personal News of a Business Character Regarding the 


C 


of sales for the Lackawanna Steel Co., 


HARLES R. 


recently 


ROBINSON, 
advanced 


who 
the 
office of vice president in charge 


was to 


Buffalo, became identified with the 
company in 1908, He formerly was 
with the Inland Steel Co., Chicago, 
and for about two years was Chicago 
district sales manager for the Lacka- 
wanna company. He then was trans- 
ferred to New York and in 1910 be- 
came general sales manager there. 
When the general offices were re- 
moved to Buffalo in 1911, he was 
transferred and given the title of 
general manager of sales, which posi- 
tion he held until his recent promo- 
tion, wherein he succeeds Charles H. 
McCullough Jr., who became presi- 
dent of the Lackawanna Steel Co., 
when E. A. S. Clarke resigned to 
assume the responsibilities connected 
with the presidency of the Consolli- 
dated Steel Co., New York, the new 
export combination organized of in- 
dependent steelmakers. G. F. Downs, 


who became vice president in charge 
of operations of the Lackawanna 
Steel Co., at the time of the reorgan- 
ization, the steel business 23 
first connection was 
the Illinois Steel Co., and 14 
ago became associated with 
the Lackawanna company as assistant 
general superintendent. Later he was 
promoted to become general superin- 
tendent which position he held prior 
to his appointment as vice president. 
P, Berg has been appointed 
general manager of the Advance Brass 
Mfg. Co., Muskegon, Mich. 


William Cairns, general manager of 


entered 
years ago. His 
with 


years he 


Oscar 


at 


the Detroit Pressed Steel Co., has 
retired. 
Thomas H. Booth has been ap- 


manager of sales, in 
the Cleveland district for the Colum- 
bia Steel & Shafting Co., Pittsburgh. 


John S. Kennedy is now associated 
with the Matlack Coal & Iron Corp. 
of its Philadelphia 


pointed district 


and has charge 
office. 

W. Cochrane, former president 
the Detroit Metal Products Co., 
has opened offices as a production en- 


gineer in the Moffat building, Detroit. 


K. 


of 


James C. Jones, president of the 
Cleveland Steel Co., Cleveland, has been 
elected to the board of directors of 


BATU 
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the 
city, 
slack. 

Frank has 
president and manager of the Amer- 
Bell & Foundry Co., Northville, 


Superior Savings & Trust Co., that 


to succeed the late Col. Louis 


Harmon been elected 
ican 
Mich. 
Walter B. Kendall Ernest 
Murray as manager of the Detroit 


succeeds 


B. 





CHARLES R. ROBINSON 


branch of the Westinghouse Air 
Spring Co. with offices at 2290 Wood- 
ward avenue. 

Ray T. Middleton has been named 
general sales representative for the 
Standard Steel Castings Co., Cleveland. 
He recently received release from the 
army air service. 

Ensign Samuel L. Cooper of Cooper, 
Claypool & Co., Ltd., Pittsburgh, has 
been assigned to inactive duty in the 
and resumed his position 
his firm. 


navy has 
with 
Frank N. Adgate has been placed in 
charge of the western office in the 
United Motors building at 2715 South 
Michigan avenue, Chicago, of the 
Lancaster Steel Products Co. 


James Bunger has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the foundries operated 
by the Whiting-Mead Commercial Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal., with shops at Vernon 
and Upland, Cal. Mr. Bunger formerly 
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was superintendent of the Baker Iron 
Works, Los Angeles. 
J. J. Newhart, formerly with the 


Standard Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., 
Pine Bluff, Ark., has been appointed 
foundry superintendent of the T. L. 
Smith Co., Milwaukee. 

F. W. Prothero has become affiliated 
with the sales organization of the 
Michigan Steel Casting Co., Detroit, 


Mich., and will have charge of the city 
Detroit and suburbs: 

William H. Alford, J. Q. McClurg 
of Indianapolis, A. C. Call, and D. H. 
Durbin Ind., 


cently elected directors of the Spring 


of 


of Anderson, were re- 


Steel Wire Fence Co., Anderson, Ind 
C. M. Tichenor, a lieutenant colonel 
in the United States air service has 
been discharged from active service 
and has returned to his office of vice 
president and general manager of the 
Universal Pressed Steel Co., Detroit. 


H. M. Easton has been made district 
sales manager in q@parge of tinplate in 


the new Offices at 208 South La Salle 
street, Chicago, of the Weirton Steel 
Co., Weirton, W. Va. H. L. Gray will 


have charge of hot and cold rolled strip 
steel] sales in the Chicago territory, 

a 
district manager of sales and Edward 
T. Corbus assistant district manager 
of sales in charge of the district office 
and warehouse in Boston of the 
Columbia Steel & Shafting Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

M. G. Spencer, formerly connected 
with the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., 
Philadelphia, and later with the Water- 
town arsenal, Watertown, N. Y., 
chief chemist, has been placed in charge 
of metallurgical operation of the Elec- 
tric Steel Co. of Indiana, Indianapolis. 


Oscar Bourscheidt will Feb. 1 
take charge of a new office in 
the Commerce building, Kansas City,, 
Mo., for the Inland Steel Co., Chica- 
go. Mr. Bourscheidt has been in 
charge of the Chicago office as district 
sales manager. 

H. K. Schoch, chemist, late of the 
national bureau of standards, Wash- 
ington, and George R. Cowan, briquet- 
ting engineer, late of Ellington field, 
Texas, have resumed their positions 
with the General Briquetting Co., 25 
Broad street, New York City. 


MacMillen has been appointed 


as 


on 


sales 
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DWARD A. FRANCE, who on 
EK, Jan. 20 became district 
manager for northern Ohio for 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., with 
headquarters at Cleveland, has 
identified with the sales organization of 
that company for a number of years. 
He joined the forces of the company 
at the Pittsburgh office in 1905, under 
Robert Geddis, manager of the hot 
rolled sales department. Later he was 
promoted to the Pittsburgh district 
sales department. In 1910 he was trans- 
ferred to Cleveland and became as- 
sistant to Robert M. Kilgore, district 
manager of sales. He now succeeds 
Mr. Kilgore in that capacity, the latter 
having been promoted to the position of 
sales, hot rolled 


sales 


been 


assistant manager of 
sales department, Pittsburgh. 

C. B. Eaton, assistant to F. A. 
Ogden, freight and traffic manager of 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. at 
Pittsburgh, on Feb. 1, will be trans- 


ferred to the company’s New York 
office and will be in charge of the 
traffic bureau of that office. 

Maj. Mason P. Rumney, it is an- 
nounced from Detroit, take up 
his former duties as assistant general 
manager of the Detroit Steel Products 
Feb. 15, following his re- 
ordnance 


will 


Co., about 
lease from 
department of the army. 

F. E. Norris, former superintendent of 
the Carnegie Steel Co. works in Sharon 
and Farrell and now connected with 
the company erecting a steel plant at 
Lyons, France, visited Sharon friends 
recently. Mr. Norris is in the country 
for the purpose of placing contracts for 
material for the new plant in France. 

Daniel H. Cox, who has served the 
Emergency Fleet corporation, Phila- 
delphia, as manager of the steel ship 
division, has been appo:nted head of 
the steel and wood ship division, 
which were combined recently to be 
known as the ship construction divi- 
sion. 

C. D. Townsend, who for several 
years has been general manager of 
the Danville Malleable Iron Co., Dan- 
ville, Til, has resigned, effective Feb. 
1. Six years ago Mr. Townsend lo- 
cated in Danville, coming from Ba- 
tavia, N. Y., to build and operate the 
company’s foundry. The entire plant 
was designed, built and equipped 
under his supervision. Mr. Townsend 


service in the 


Men of Affairs of the Industry 


has been made general manager of the 
Ironton, O., plant of the 
Malleable Iron Co. 


Lieut. Louis O. 
turned to the organization of the 
Fan Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., 


appointed manager of 


Dayton 


Monroe has re- 


Clarage 
and has been 
sales and chief engineer. Before en- 


tering the military service, he was in 





EDWARD A. FRANCE 


charge of the Chicago office of the 


company. 


William H. Davey, president and 
general manager of the Mansfield 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. Mansfield, 


O., has been made president of that 
city’s chamber of commerce for the 
year 1919. His selection was unani- 
mous on the part of the newly select- 
ed directors of the body. 


Charles J. Menzemer has been ap- 
pointed manager of the branch office 
recently established by Frederic B. 
Stevens, Detroit, at Erie, Pa. A 
full line of foundry facings and sup- 
plies, and polishers’ and platers’ sup- 
plies are carried in stock in a ware- 
house at Erie. 

Boyd A. Musser was elected presi- 
dent of the Anthracite Bridge Co., 
Scranton, Pa. at the corporation’s 
annual meeting. His duties as man- 
ager of the company will continue. 
H. E. Detwiler had the duties of 
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secretary and treasurer added to his 


chief e1 


functions as ginee: 

George B. Jones, who was affiliated 
with the Globe otove & Range ( 
Kokomo, Ind., for a period of 19 years 
in the capacity of superintendent and 
assistant general manager, has resigned 
to accept the position of general maz 
ager of the Hoosier Iron Works 
that city. 

C. William Bayne, formerly connected 
with the Illinois Steel Works and tl 
Timken-Detroit Axle Co. ar 
years in charge of the efficiency d 
ment of the Ford Motor Co., Det: 
has been appointed general _ supe 
tendent of the Sturgis Steel Go-Cart Co 
Sturgis, Mich 

S. Englebretson, formerly ass d 
with the steel foundry operated by the 


Hart-Parr Co., Charles City, Lowa, and 


the Bettendorf Co., Bettendorf, Iowa 
has been appointed superintendent 
the Held Steel Casting Co.’s plat 


Harvey, Ill., which is controlled by 


Chicago Malleable Castings Co., Chicago 

Maj. J. F. Gillem, who for the past 
20 months has been in the United 
States army and who prior to enter 


ing the service was connected with 
the Alabama Co., Birmingham, Ala., in 
an important capacity, now is 
affliated with the Birmingham office 


Williams & Co., Inc 


president 


of Hickman, 
M. B 


Linehan, formerly 


and superintendent of the Mansfield 
Foundry Co., Mansfield, Mass., has 
disposed of his interest and has ac- 
cepted a position to become super- 
intendent of the foundry operated 
by the Wizard Mfg. Co., North At 
tleboro, Mass. 

John C. Kuhns resigned recently 


from the Oxweld Railroad Service Co., 


Chicago, to become manager of rail- 
Iron Co., 


will 


road sales for the Burden 
Troy, N. Y. His 
be at the Railway Exchange building, 
Chicago. Formerly, Mr. Kuhns was 
purchasing agent for the Illinois Cen- 
tral railroad. 

Frank J. Herman, formerly with W. 
J. Rainey, 52 Vanderbilt avenue, New 
York, and more recently manager of 
the coke section of the United States 
fuel administration, has resigned to ac- 
cept a position as assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Rainey-Wood Coke Co., 
which is building a by-product coke 
plant at Swedeland, Pa. 


headquarters 
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\MES E. HUNTER, president of his home in Brooklyn, N. Y., aged 85. Sharpsville, Pa. which owned and 
the James Hunter Machine Co., He was born in Dublin, Ireland, and operated the Mabel Furnace Co., sub- 
North Adams, Mass., died at came to this country as a young man. sequently bought by the Shenango 
his home in that city, Jan. 19, aged He later became superintendent for Furnace Co. He was well known in 


— 


89 years \ native of Scotland, he Bruff Bros. & Severs, one of the largest the valley district on account of the 
came to this country when a child gunmaking companies in the United interest he showed in humanitarian 
with his father, the late James Hun- States at the time. During the Civil projects. 

ter, founder of the industry that bears war he served as inspector of arms DENS 

his name. The business was organ- for the department of the east. 





ized in 1841, and on the death of the 
father the son became its head. He 


T | 
New Reverse Controller 
the Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., died A multispeed, full-reverse, master 
ye ay ‘ ~i See 
at his home in Pittsburgh, Jan. 8, after controller recently brought out by the 


Francis J. Torrance, vice president of 


— 


was regarded as an expert in mechan- 
ical matters and had devised many ; ; : 
His an illness of several-weeks from pneu- (Cytler-Hammer Mfg. Co.. Milwaukee. is 
monia. Mr. Torrance occupied a con- adapted for use with steel-mill and 
spicuous place in the bysiness life of 
Pittsburgh and also was prominent in 
social, political and charitable circles. 
He was president of the state board of 
charities. Mr. Torrance was born in 
John C. Wilson, president and treas- Allegheny, June 29, 1859. 
urer Of several tool and machine manu- 


valuable pieces of machinery. 


son, james D. Hunter, is vice presi- 
dent of the company. crane controllers, where the operator’s 


tA a : : attention should not be diverted and 
Laird H. Seiberling, general manager 


of the Western Drop Forge Co., 
Marion, Ind., died Jan. 6. 





z 
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Clifford H. Jenkins, resident manager 
at Chicago of the Domhoff & Joyce Co., 
dealers in pig iron and coke, died Jan. 

Charles A. Hamilton, vice president 9 at the Post Graduate hospital from 
of the International Silver Co. and a pneumonia following influenza, from 
director of the Bridgeport Brass Co., which he had been suffering about a 
11 Maiden Lane, New York, died at week. He was born April 10, 1881, in 
his home recently at the age of 70. (Cincinnati, and after being connected 
He was born in Albany and located with the Domhoff & Joyce Co. several 
in New York many years ago years, was made manager at Chicago, 

Rollan C. Carpenter, professor of where he had built up an important 
experimental engineering, Cornell uni- business. 


™ — 2 — 
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facturing companies in Connecticut, died 
at his home in Hartford, Conn., Jan. 23. 
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versity, died at his home in Ithaca, N. 
Y., Jan. 19. Mr. Carpenter was born 





Julius E. Waterous, one of the found- 
ers and for many years vice president 
in Orion, Mich., in 1852. He had active ot Waterous Engine Works Co., 
charge of many engineering construc- Brantford, Ont., died in that city on 
tion projects and was the author of sev- Jan. 11 at the age of 75. He took an wire eecste Batol An teternal 
eral works on engineering. active part in the early development gear drive, which although enclosed is 

Anson Myron Bangs, widely known of western Ontario in connection with accessible, eliminates the liability of ac- 
as contracting engineer for the Soo the installation of waterworks, which cident, The controller may be ‘mounted 
canal locks and other important gov- was a specialty of the company. He horizontally or vertically, the former po- 
ernment works, died Jan. 15 in New also established the Waterous Wire Nail sition permitting a straight-line move- 
York City, aged 60. Mr. Bangs was Works. Mr. Waterous retired from ment of the handle and the latter a 
born in Fayetteville, N. Y., and entered active business some years ago. radial movement. A_ centering latch 
the engineering profession at an early 














ENCLOSED TYPE REVERSING CONTROLLER 





Frank E. Breckenridge, sales manager operated by a push button in the handle 
age. of the International Harvester Co. of indicates to the touch the “off” position, 

Wallace W. Andrew, president of (Canada, died at Hamilton, Ont. Jan. while a strong notching spring indicates 
the Duplex Mfg. Co., Superior, Wis., 17, from an attack of influenza result- the five positions in either direction. 
maker of windmills and similar jing jn pneumonia. He was 55 years old Twelve fingers may be mounted on the 
devices, died Jan. 18 after a short and was born at Oswegatchie, N. Y. finger-board, using six in either direc- 


illness. He was 68 years old. Mr. fe was manager of the Oedensburg tion. 


Andrew had been Prominent in the branch of the McCormick Harvesting This master controller, which is shown 
commercial and civic life of Superior achine Co. for 18 years and on the in the accompanying illustration, al- 
for a quarter of a century. formation of the International Harvester though small and compact, is so de- 


George Tener Oliver, aged 70, Co. took charge of the company’s signed that by the removal of two 
lawyer, iron and steel manufacturer, ranch at Ottawa. He removed to bolts, the finger-board may be taken 
and former United States senator Hamilton in 1908. from the frame, while the removal of 
from Pennsylvania, who for years has George D. Devitt. chief clerk of the three bolts allows the shaft and con- 
been a conspicuous figure in the busi- Shenango Furnace Co., Pittsburgh, for tact fingers to be withdrawn. The fingers 
ness and civic affairs of Pittsburgh, the fast 20 years, died suddenly in and segments are clamped to square in- 
died at his home in that city, Jan. 22, Sharpsville on Jan. 5. Mr. Devitt, sulated steel shafts and the adjacent 
following an illness of about a year. who was 74 years of age, formerly contact points are separated by arc 

Thomas A. Wilson died Jan. 19 at was connected with the Perkins Co., barriers. 
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cc |hlere and Ihere im Industry :: 
oe ®) 0 Oo 
EW equipment is being in- approximately 100 per cent. It is now Machinery consists of pan conveyor, No 
stalled by the Michigan Steel better equipped to render service in 58 crusher, elevators, screens, motors 
Castings Co., Detroit, to test the fabrication of all kinds of struc transtormers shafting belting and 
individually each pressure casting it tural steel. magnetic separator 
manufactures. These include valves, * * * * * * 
boiler headers, steel fittings, etc. sett ecNvcibiiets Cole Corp. tens ee 
a 4 filed for record at Chicago bids for O., has received a contract from the 
NTIL its foundries which were re- shank 48 abses at U12th street end Standard Roller Bearine Co.. Philadel- 
cently destroyed by fire, have been 7. nce avenue, Chicago. This prop- Pia, for a 190-kilowatt ntinuous 
rebuilt, Rathbone, Sard & Co. Albany, city was bought in May, 1917, and automatic, heat-treating plant rhe 
N. Y., will occupy leased ase, Siang adjoins the present plant, being consists I nie 150 low electri 
ments for which now are being con- } ,.ont to provide for possible future furnace for hardenir 40-kil 
summated. extensions watt electrically-he lrawit 
oe ie ee Boe bath 
EREAFTER the sale of the prod- ; 1g 
ucts of the Syracuse Smelting IRE recently Comaged the plant DRECTARS ond eusieves of the 
Works, Brooklyn, N. Y., will be con- of the Lang Mig. Co., Racine, Wis., Tacony Ordnance Corp. and Tacony 
ducted under the name of the parent t©® the extent of $18,000, according o Steel Co. Philadelphia, participated 
company, the United American Metals ®- B. Lang. But despite this, three => | dinner given ‘at the Bellevue 
Corp. days following the fire, the company Stratford hotel Tan. 11 la aed 
> 2.28 was producing its goods at almost a eubtetl wate: 3, i. Wares, acesident 
LANS are being prepared by Freyn, normal pace. Repairs and replace- Georg, Satterthwaite, vice or ident 
Brassert & Co., Chicago, engineers ments are now being completed. W. B. Coleman, W. H “on 
for the Steel & Tube Co. of America, 2”. about 50 others 
for a blast furnace, office and three HE Malleable Iron Fittings Co., . th: 3 
service stations at its Mark plant, Branford, Conn., has completed the 
Indiana Harbor, Ind. installation of an open-hearth steel HE Vernon, Cal, plant of th 
rw. 8 furnace for producing steel for cast Whiting stent Commercial Co 
WO  3200-kilowatt Allis-Chalmers ing purposes. This melting equip- Los Angeles, is being extended by th 


turbine engines have been installed 
in the recently completed installation of 
an electric power plant at the works 


of the Kokomo Steel & Wire Co., 

Kokomo, Ind. The rod rolling depart- 

ment also has been completely electrified. 
a 

— Warsay & Markham, Des 

Moines, Ia., have been appointed 


distributors'in the state of Iowa, for the 
farm tractors built by the Hession Giller 
& Tractor Corp., Buffalo. A sales and 
service station has been opened in Des 
Moines. 
oa 

HE National Steel Co. was recently 

organized at Chicago. Offices have 
been opened at 1944 Conway building, 


No. 111 West Washington _ street. 
Edward G. Fisher is president, Harry 
G. Masten, vice president and A. 


O’Brien, secretary and treasurer. 
* os * 
DDITIONS are to be made during 
1919 to the plant of the Stover 
Mig. & Engine Co., Freeport, IIL, 
which will call for an expenditure of 
approximately $500,000, according to an 
announcement recently made by W. A. 
Hance, president of the company. 
* . * 


N the past year, the shop capacity 





ment will greatly aid in increasing the 


output of steel flanged and screwed 


fittings. 


pee the purpose of erecting 
buildings some time in the 
Metal Co., 
purchased 
that 


factory 
future, 
Wor 


about 


Joston Pressed 


Mass., 


acres on 


the 
cester, recently 
1i% Wells 


adjoining a plot obtained last year 


city, 
No 


made as yet, 


street, 


definite plans have been 
relating to new buildings 


* * * 


HE Ford Motor Co. is having an 80- 
foot Dorr built at its 
Rouge river plant for the clarification of 
waste water from two Brassert washing 
flue 


thickener 


and drying units and recovery of 


dust. The installation is being put in by 


Freyn, Brassert & Co., engineers, 
Chicago. 
. 7 * 

CRUSHING and screening plant 

for blast furnace slag is being con- 
structed at the foot of Fifth street, 
Lackawanna, N. Y., for the Buffalo 
Slag Co., that city. It now is operating 
one at the foot of Katherine street, 
Buffalo, and expects soon to operate 


one in Emporium, Pa., 30x 49x65 feet 
high, construction of which already has 


erection of buildings which will add 


about 


6000 square teet ol floor space 
New equipment will be installed which 
will include a cupola, air compressor 
and molding machines. This equipment 
will be purchased by James Bunger 
superintendent of foundries 
* * * 
6 ews Robeson Process Co New 
York announces _ the following 
changes among its representatives: At 
Birmingham, Ala., and Cincinnati it 
will be represented by the _ Hill 
Brunner Foundry Supply Co., and at 
Chicago, Pittsburgh and St. Louis, by 
the S. Obermayer Co Brewer & 
Co. will represent the Robeson Pro 
ess Lo. at Worcester Mass and 
Providence, R. I. 
> > * 
FFICERS of the Chicago Foundry 
men’s club have been elected for 
1919, A. O. Lemme of the Chicago Bear 
ing Metal Co., being chosen president 


Edward O'Connor of the International 


Harvester Co., vice president, George 


H. Manlove, Penton Publishing Co., 
secretary-treasuret New directors 
for two years ar R. T. Martin, In- 
ternational Harvester Co R \ 


Moors 2 
and 


Foundry 


Griffin Wheel Co.: A | 
Ferguson & |] 
Schindler, Garden City 


Ufer, 


ange Foundry Co 


of the Anthracite Bridge Co. commenced. The one being erected at J. E 
Scranton, Pa, has been increased Lackawanna is 48x66x80 feet high. Co. 
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ew Corporation Taxes Explained 


Second Article in Jron Trade Review's Series on Tax Legislation Tells How Industry's 
Assessments Are Computed—Important That Corporations Have 


Accurate Record of Income for Prewar Period 


Hk senate and house 


committees are now 


in conference for the 


purpose of adjusting the dif- 


ferences in the tax bills as 
adopted by the house and 
senate respectively. The 
house bill was designed to 
produce a revenue of $8,- 
000,000,000, while the senate bill was 
formed to produce a_ revenue of 
$6,000,000,000, in accordance with Secre- 


McAdoo’s recommendation. It 1s 
almost certain that the 
will be approved with but slight, if any, 


tary 
senate measure 
Our previous article dealt 
of individuals and 


modifications, 
with the 
partnerships. It is our purpose to present 
in this article, in a nontechnical manner, 


taxation 


the important features of the new reve- 
nue measure as it will affect the taxation 
of corporations. 

proposed measure corpora- 
two kinds of taxes: 


Under the 
tions are subject to 
War excess profits tax and normal tax. 

The 
calculation of 


contemplates the 
differeat 


proposed law 


this tax in two 


ways, and corporations are required to 


the higher of the two computations. 


pay 
These two methods are as _ follows: 
(A) War profits tax and (B) excess 


profits tax, the combination of the two 
resulting in the term “war excess profits 
tax” as used in the law. 

War Prorits Tax :—Under this method 
of calculation, the law taxes corporations 
to the extent of 80 per cent of increased 
profits of 1918 as with the 
average profits for the years 1911, 1912 
and 1913, known as the prewar period. 


compared 


It is 
this provision 
such increase in profits in 1918 as com-+ 
period was in 


apparent that the senate in making 


was of the belief that 


pared with the 
most cases attributable directly to war 


prewar 


conditions. The amount of this tax is 
equal to 80 per cent of the difference 
between the net income for 1918 and 


the sum of the following: 


(a) The average amount of profits 
for the prewar period, 1911, 
1912, 1913. 

Ten per cent of any increase of 
invested capital for 1918 as 
compared with the prewar 
period (or less 10 per cent of 
any decreased capital). 

(c) $3000 specific exemption. 


(b) 


The sum of a, b, and c, is designated 
as the “war profits credit,” which is the 
amount of income entirely exempt from 
taxation under this head. To illustrate: 


INCOME TAX DEPARTMENT | 


Conducted by 
WOLFF, MILLER & CO., 
Certified Public Accountants 
1328 Broadway, New York City 


The war profits tax in the case given 
further along in this article. is 80 per 
the difference between the net 
income of 1918 amounting to $100,000 
and the war profits credit amounting to 
$55,500, a difference of $44,500, income 

at 80 cent, or a tax of 


cent of 


taxable 
$35,600. 


per 


Reasonable Return Allowed 

Prorits Tax:—After making 
the above provisions, the question arose 
corporations which 
before the war 
which would show very little difference 
between the profits for 1918 and those 


E-xcEss 


were 
and 


as to taxing 


very prosperous 


for the prewar period. Under the war 
profits methods, the taxation of such 
corporations would be negligible, even 


though the profits for 1918 were large. 
Hence, in order to tax such corporations 
made for 
excess profits similar to the excess profits 
tax of 1917. This method allows a rea- 
sonable return upon the investment, 
which allowance is exempted from taxa- 
tion and taxes heavily any profits in ex- 
cess of the reasonable return. 

The proposed law designates 80 per 
as a reasonable return on invested 
plus $3000 specific exemption. 
known as the “excess profits 
and represents the amount 
which is nontaxable under this head. 
The balance of the net income, after de- 
ducting the excess profits credit, is 
taxable according to certain percentages, 
known as the “first bracket” and “sec- 
ond bracket.” The first bracket provides 
for a tax of 30 per cent on income in 
excess of the excess profits credit, but 
not exceeding 20 per cent of the in- 
vested capital. The second bracket is a 
tax of 60 per cent of all net income in 
excess of 20 per cent of the invested 
capital. 

In the case illustrated further on, the 
excess profits credit or reasonable return, 
would be 8 per cent of $250,000, invested 
capital, or $20,000, plus $3000 specific 
exemption, or a total excess profits 
credit of $23,000, leaving a_ taxable 
balance of $77,000. At the rates of 30 
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substantially, provision was 


cent 
capital, 
This is 
credit” 


per cent and 60 per cent, the 
profits tax on this 
$77,000 amounts 
A comparison of 


excess 
balance of 
to $38,100. 
the war profits tax and the 
excess profits tax in the fol- 
lowing illustration shows 
that the excess profits tax 
is greater, being $38,100 as 
against only $35,600 of the war profits 
tax. Therefore, the war profits tax of 
$38,100 is the amount of the war excess 
profits tax which this corporation is re- 
quired to pay. 


Normal Tax 


The normal tax of corporations is 12 
per cent of the net income after deduct- 
ing from such income the amount of 
the war excess profits tax, plus a specific 
exemption of $2000. In the case worked 
out here, the normal tax is 12 per cent 
of $59,900, which is the total net income 
of $100,000, less the war excess profits 
tax of $38,100 and a specific exemption 
of $2000, resulting in a normal tax of 


all! | Tm ! 


$7188. 
To determine the entire tax payable 
by this corporation, the war excess 


profits tax of $38,100 and the normal 
tax of $7188 must be added, giving a 
total tax of $45,288, which here is ap- 
proximately 45 per cent of the profits 
earned for the year 1918. 


Illustrative Case 


Taxation of corporation for year 1918 


under proposed law: 
BASIC FACTS 


Invested capital for 1918.............4+- $250,000 
Profits for year 1918. .......cssecccccecs 100,000 
Invested capital, prewar period............ 125,000 
Average profits, prewar period............. 40,000 


In this case the tax would be cal- 
culated as follows: 


First: War Excess Prorits Tax 
(A) War Profits Tax 


Beet se EG 56 Seek ang oo tes ce ecease $100,000 
Deduct war profits credit: 
(a) Average profits for prewar 
period 
(b) 10% of increase of aver- 
age invested capital 
Average capital for 
1918 «aves» - $250,000 
Average capital, 
prewar period... 


$40,000 


125,000 


10% of inerease.. 125,000 
(c) Specifie exemption 


12,500 


55,500 


TD cctv cc ca dictecs » $44,500 


Total exempt 


Amount taxable 


January 30, 1919 


Amount of tax, $35,600. 
(B) Excess Profits Tax 
Profit for 1918, $100,000 
Deduct excess profits credit 
8% of invested capital of 
EE .$ 20,000 


Specifie exemption 3,000 


Total credit or amount of in 
come exempt ......... .++ 23,000 
Amount of net income taxable 


($100,000 $23,000 $77,000) 


as follows: 


Amount in excess of credit and 


not greater than 20% of invested 
capital, taxable at 30% 
20% of invested capital 


($250,000) . $50,000 


Less excess profits credit 


as above 23,000 


First bracket, balance... i *27,000 $ 8,100 
Second bracket, remainder of net 
income taxable +50,000 30.000 


Total 


Excess 


income . $100,000 


eS on oda 
*Taxable at 30% 
tTaxable at 60%. 
the the 
larger of the two, the corporation will 


profits . $38,100 


Since excess pri fits tax 


18 


pay a war excess profits tax of $38,100. 


Seconp: NorMAL TAXES 


Net income for 1918............ $100,000 
Deduct : 
Excess profits tax.....$38,100 
Specific exemption. 2,000 40,100 
Amount of income subject to 
EY 1 ns» Eins Sekawe on ons nab’ $59,000 
Amount of normal tax............ .$ 7,188 
Tuirp: Totrat Tax 
War emess profits tax............. .. . $38,100 
a A ee eee 7,188 
Gest 25 pce ais adaean Sd eweun $45,288 


Special Provisions 


In order to protect the small corpora- 
there of the 


prov ides 


limitation war 
that 


the war excess profits tax shall not ex- 


tions is a 


excess profits tax which 
ceed 30 per cent of the net income in 
excess of $3000, and no greater than 
$20,000 plus 80 per cent of the amount 
of net income in excess of $20,000. This, 
however, is not intended: to increase the 
tax in any case as figured under the war 
profits excess In 
the case, if applied, this method 
would show the following tax: 


or profits methods. 


above 


Income Tax 
Exempted income.............. $ 3,000 None 
Taxable at 30%.......... 17,000 $ 5.100 
Se OS oe et tac oe 80,000 64,000 
Net income . $100,000 
BR GE CR ae 0 odes ss sdcupenseds . $69,100 


Advantage of Clear Accounts 


Since the application of this clause re- 
sults in a higher tax than shown by the 
war excess profits tax, this limitation 
does not apply here. It is only where 
the taxes calculated under this limitation 
clause are lower than the war excess 
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profits. tax that this tax will apply 


be used instead of the war excess 





tax. 

Special provisions are made for thi 
calculation of war excess profits tax 
of corporations which were not 
istence during the prewat 
where the profits during st ( 

Tv 3 q)y oo erata. ‘ 
» © < aW OBA aee » . 


profit tax affect uu? 

ness 
ire you familiar wit r 

of the mcome tax in tit | 
nue bill 
Do you understand ju 
the provisions of the tax lax v | 


nearing endctment w" ! 


affairs of your compa) 

No question before the n f 
turers and business miei ; (Has 
country at the present time is of 
greater importance m a monetary 
way and therefore from the stand- 
point of practical management than 
that of the enlar ged nationa 
growing out of the war 

Wolff Miller & ( 1328 Broad 


way, New York City, certified pu 


ic accountants who are presenti 


a series of aritciecs on tie new taa 





law, exclusively in Tue Iron TRA | 


Review of which this is the second | 
installment, will conduct in that « 
nection a special column for ti 
benefit of readers of this publica- | 
tion. The members of this firm ar | 
highly qualified to pass upon any | 
question applicable to jus particular 
case which any patron of Tue Iron | 
Trave. Review may raise Con 
munications addressed t W olf 

Miller & Co., 1328 Broadwa New | 
York City, or to the editor of TH 


Iron Trapve Review, Cleveland, wi 
receive prompt 


dt 
rect and through this department 


oo fe ; 
attenttor éititer 








were less than 10 


vested capital. 


Some of the noteworthy features of 
this law discussed in our previous at 
ticle on individuals and _ partnerships 
apply also to corporations. Some of 
these are deduction of losses sustained 
in one year and applied against the 
profits of another, refund of taxes, r 


et There ar 


valuation of inventories, 
a number of other special features which 


it is impossible to discuss at this time 
for lack of space, but which will be 
covered in succeeding articles 

It is evident that those corporations 


which did not keep proper books of ac 
count for the years 1911, 1912 and 1913, the 
prewar period, will be very much handi 
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Lo Pittsburg] | o1 
sible ror the nst I ne 
societ 

ns : 
Call Annual Meeting 

[he twenty-first ntion | 
the National Metal Trades association 
will be eld at t H l Astor New 
York City, April 23 and 24 The usual 
preliminary meetings will be held on th 
Ist and 22nd 

The Cuise Machine Tool ( Cin 
cinnati, recently increased its capitaliza 


; 
i} 


nN 


from $100,000 to $150,000 
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Business Sees Upward Turn Close at Hand 


W YHILE the process of defla- 
tion through which business 
now is passing is not con- 

is generally 
bring a 
With the 
market 


ducive to enthusiasm, it 


recognized as necessary to 


return to a peace basis. 


coming of peace a sellers’ 


was transformed into a buyers’ mar- 


ket. Salesmen once more are recog- 
nized as useful cogs in an organiza- 
tion. 


there is relatively little 
being in- 


At present 
buyers 
wait for the 
The difficulty is that no 
can estimate just where the “bottom” 


forward business, 
market to hit 


one 


clined to 
bottom. 


is, for costs of producing have 
changed so radically in recent years. 
On the other hand, world stocks of 
commodities of all kinds are low. 
When existing stocks are consumed 
orders must be placed. This time is 
considered by many trade authori- 
ties as tbeing close at hand. 


An interesting financial development 
last week was the removal of artificial 


restrictions on the credit supply of 
the New York stock market. Acting 
at the request of the New York 


stock exchange and with the full ap- 


proval of the treasury department, 


the subcommittee on money of the 
Liberty loan committee, generally 
known as the bankers’ money com- 


mittee, announced the lifting of the 


restraints which have been imposed 
on the New York money market in 
months past. 

Brokerage houses now are allowed 


to enlarge their loans as they desire. 
$200,000,000 pool, organ- 
ized to stabilize 
periods of stress, is disbanded. Hence- 
forth call money rates will be allowed 
The money 
remain in 


The money 


money rates in 


to take their own course. 
however, will 
existence and will be in a 
to take action if excited speculation 
should develop to a threatening point. 
When Wall heard of this ac- 
last Friday, heavy buying start- 
leading stocks advanced sev- 
eral points. Wall street now is a free 
and open market for securities for the 


committee, 
position 


street 
tion 
ed and 


first time in many months. 

The action of Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
directors at their meeting last Thurs- 
day in maintaining the 10 per cent 
rate on the common stocks came 
somewhat as a surprise to stock spec- 


who had been predicting a 
As a result all steel stocks 


ulators, 
reduction. 
showed strength. 


The senate and house conferees 
on the war revenue bill have just 
been able to reach an agreement 


in respect to the excess profits and 
war profits taxes. It had been feared 
that if the bill was not passed by the 
first week in February it would be pos- 
prevent the 
and 


sible by filibustering to 


passage of important measures 
force the calling of an extra session. 
The house conferees were holding out 
for more drastic taxation of business 
on the grounds of the present condi- 
tion of the treasury and the continued 


sale of treasury certificates, with the 


steadily growing certainty that the 
next war loan must be one of the 
largest yet undertaken. This next 


loan must provide funds for the with- 
drawal of our from Europe 
and for the adjustment of war con- 
tracts that are interwoven with the 
safety of business throughout the 
country. Senate and house conferees 
are working out a new text which they 
hope satisfy opponents in both 
houses. 


troops 


will 


Bethlehem’s President Predicts Prosperity 


NOTHER period of unusual 
prosperity for the United States, 


following a temporary lull in- 


cident to transition from war to 
peace, was forecast by Eugene G. 
Grace, president of the Bethlehem 


Steel Corp., at the annual meeting ot 
the directors last week. 

“It is our opinion that for the im- 
mediate future there will be no large 
buying movement in the steel 
ket,” said Mr. Grace. “The whole 
country must stop and take account 
of stock, so to speak, and start anew 
putting its whole economic § struc- 
ture om a_ peace-time basis. We 
should then see again a period of un- 
usual prosperity supported by an era 
of construction.” 

Asked concerning 


board of 


mar- 


the cabled re- 


port that Charles M. Schwab had said 
industry is facing a period of de- 
Mr. Grace said Mr. Schwab 
evidently was referring to the imme- 
diate future as every one knew Mr. 
Schwab was optimistic when viewing 
the future in its broader aspects. 
He said the corporation was sending 
men to every part of the world to 
investigate market and shipping condi- 


pression, 


tions. Shipbuilding is one of the 
chief factors in the corporation’s 
peace activities. 

Year's Dividend 10 Per Cent 
With reference to the directors’ ac- 


tion on the A and B common stock 
it was pointed out that since April, 
1917, the distributions on those is- 
sues have been at the rate of 2% 
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per cent quarterly, making a straight 
rate of 10 per cent. The full year’s 
dividends on both classes of preferred 
stock were declared ahead and are 
payable April 1, July 1, Oct. 1 and 
Jan. 2, to holders of record March 
i2, June 16, Sept. 15 and Dec. 16. 
Earnings for 1918, partly estimat- 
ed, were equivalent to 21 per cent 
on the $30,000,000 common stock, 
including both issues. In 1917 the 
company earned 43.26 per cent on the 
junior issues. Total shipments last 
year . were valued at $448,000,000; 
earnings prior to deductions for . de- 
preciation, amortization and taxes 
were $52,000,000; and after these de- 
ductions, $16,000,000. The net earn- 
ings represented a profit of only 3.5 
per cent on the shipments for the 
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year, practically all of which were 
to the United 
the allies. It 
during the 


produced 60 per cent of 


and 
shown that 
the company 
this country’s 


States government 


was also 


war period 


output of finished guns, 65 cent 


of the gun forgings and 40 per cent of 


per 


the completed ammunition. In a more 


detailed list of the company’s war 
shipments, President Grace made pub- 
lic the following: 

Finished guns, 3570; forgings for 
guns shipped for assembling in other 
plants and arsenals, largely in France, 


63,027,197 pounds, equivalent in _fin- 
ished guns to about 11,000; finished 
gun carriages, limbers and other ve- 


hicles, 7582: finished naval gun rounds, 
599; complete field gun ammunition, 
18,477,878 rounds; projectiles for am- 
munition, 1,710,579; air flask forgings 
for torpedoes, 9,517,311; armor plate, 
69,409,533 pounds. 


“At the close of the war,” said M1: 
Grace, “our shipments of gun forgings 
to the French, who were finishing 
and assembling guns for the navy, 
were sufficient for about 900 guns per 
month, and our shipments of ammu- 
nition to foreign governments reached 
1,000,000 rounds per month. 

“Meanwhile the shipbuilding plants 
have been busily engaged on work for 
the navy and for the Emergency 
Fleet corporation. Since the United 
States government’s declaration of 
war we have delivered an aggregate 
of 625,000 deadweight tons of mer- 


chant shipping, representing about 22 


pér cent of the output of the entire 
country during this period. 
“During the past year the corpora- 


tion has delivered to the navy, in ad- 
dition to 16 submarines, 26 torpedo 
boat destroyers, more than one-half of 
the deliveries by all of the shipbuild- 


ing plants of the country, and has 

launched and fitted out for early de- 

livery 36 additional destroyers.” 
The Bethlehem Steel Corp. in 1918 


expended for extensions to plant, ac- 
cording to Mr. Grace, $27,866,000, leav- 
ing $20,000,000 to be 
ing the current year to complete the 
This 


expended dur- 
company’s construction program 
expenditure is mainly for the 
pletion of the commercial steel plant 
Point, Md., 


result in 


com- 


at Sparrows which when 
making pro- 


steel 


completed will 


ductive new and additional ca- 


pacity representing an investment of 
$50,000,000, 


This will give to the Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. an annual capacity for 
steel output of more than 3,000,000 
tons of ingots, with adequate capaci- 
ty for finishing entire tonnage into 
commercial products. In this con- 


nection Mr. Grace stated that the ag- 
field is being 
that the 
may be 


implement 
with the possibility 
farm 


ricultural 
surveyed 
manufacture of tractors 
undertaken on a large scale. 

The present uncertainty over the 
government’s policy with regard to 
the cancellation of some of the com- 
pany’s contracts, Mr. Grace said, made 
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it impossible to state accurately the 
amount t unfilled orders on the 
Looks as of Jan. 1, 1919, but he added 

“After deducting orders definitely 
cancelled by the governme: and 
making liberal allowance for others 
we have any reason to expect will b« 
cancelled there will remain unfilled 
orders of from $300,000,000 to $330 
C00,000. Included in these unfilled 
orders is a large amount of shipbui 
ing work for both the navy depart 
ment and the Emergency Fleet co: 
poration. ‘While the returns on ship 
building contracts are but a small 
percentage of the cost, the large vol 
ume of this business should insur 
substantial aggregate earnings f 
the coming year and afford an ele 
ment of stability to the operations 
of the corporation independent of the 
business conditions it the general 
steel trade.” 


‘ r ° ° 
Stock Dividends Exempt 


Stock distributed as divide s S 
not subject to tax, accord ng i 
decision handed down by Judge Julius 
Mayer in United States district « 
in ‘New York, last week I 5 
decision is upheld by the higher courts 
millions of dollars in income taxes 
will have to be refunded by the gov 
ernment. Similar actions now a 
pending throughout the cou y 
among them suits filed by J. P. M 
gan and Herbert LL. ratt Judge: 
Mayer’s decision was in the suit 
brought by Mrs. Myrtle Macomb 
of New York, to recover money as 
sessed on 2200 shares of stan ard Oi! 
stock paid her as dividends I 
original holdings Under I 
visions of the income tax law of 1916 
the government ruled these _ stock 


dividends to be the same as cash 


Allis-Chalmers Gains 


months f last 
Mfg. Co., 


applicabl 


the first eight 
Allis-Chalmers 
waukee, reported 
dividends of $4,138,072 
a monthly average of 


For the 11 


For 
year, the 
earnings 

This 
$517,000 for the 


Nov. 30 


represents 


period. months to 


the earnings are reported as $4,996,894 
an increase of $858,822 over the eight 
month period, at the average rate of 
$286,274 per month. This is a_ littl 
more than half the average rate of gain 
to the end of August. While the earn 
ings for December have not been pub 
lished as yet, it is expected that a fur 
ther contraction will be shown The 
above figures indicate that last known 
earnings were at the rate of about 38 
per share of the common, compared 


with more than double that amount dur 
ing the summer. In 12 months, at 
$286,000 a month, earnings for dividends 
would be about $3,400,000. 
$1,155,000 for preferred payments, there 
$2,245,000 for the 260,000 


pom 


Subtracting 


would remain 


shares of common. 
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Coke Oven By-Products 


Spot 


Per Gallon at Producers Plant 
Pur benzol $ 
Toluol 
Solvent naphtha 0.20to .25 
Per Pound at Producers Plants 
Phenol No market 
Naphthalir flake . . 10 
Naphthalin, balls -_ , 12% 


Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 











hate of ammonia 150 i 
Contract 
Pure benzol $0.20 to 
}Toluol 25 to 
Solvent naphtha 20 to .25 
Per Pound at Producers Plant 
Phenol No market 
Naphthalin, balls ...... ; ses 12% 
Naphthalin, flake ... peccoce 10 
Per 100 Pounds Producers’ Plants 
pha if amit 
dications are that prices on these 
oducts w tend lows within tl 
next week of1 two Phe principal 
prod el it present have not chat l 
their quotations Pure benzol « 
tinue to be quoted at Zz to 27 cent 
per gallon nd naphtl n at 12 


cents for flakes 

The indefinite price tuatior in 
benzol is due largely to the sales at 
low pric tor motor tue purposes 
From a. statistical tandpoint, the 
markets in benzol, toluol and solvent 
naphtha are satisfactory ince the 
sales of these products in mixture for 
use as moto! fuel | e been ufthiicient 
to prevent any accul lation Sales 
lor other uses have been small 

Che phenol market remains ! 
definite and weak by reason of the 
continued lack of demand (uota 
tions are nominal as there has been 
no occasion to make prices lately 
















































































































fool Trade Awaits Clearer Outlook 


Inquiries Come in at Fair Rate—Sufficient Orders Placed to Keep Dealers Busy But 
Volume of Business Not What Was Expected—Two Main Factors Com- 
bined, Delay Full Resumption of Prewar Business 


BSTACLES continue to block the return of 
QO the machinery industry to a prewar basis. 
These chiefly consist of delays in winding 
up informal war contracts which it is thought, is 
and an 


holding up equipment purchases, 


absence of definite action from Washington with 


many 


reference to the large amount of government-owned 
machinery in builders’ stocks and in users’ plants. 
Dealers are anxiously awaiting the final disposi- 
tion of market factors, not until 
the slates are wiped clean can the industry really 


these two since 


resume a peacetime footing. In the meantime, 
what is termed a comfortable and _ satisfactory 


business is being enjoyed, although its aggregate 
is not what was expected for the latter part of 
January. Much of the demand is being satisfied 
from used machinery offerings. 

Dealers in the east and middle west continue to 
that the the part of 
facturers to guarantee against price reductions has 
Chicago, 
life 
of the contracts and those with large order books 


report movement on manu- 


brought out considerable business. In 


these price guarantees appear to be for the 
look askance at builders who are fast closing out 
their contracts, believing that the latter will offer 
price concessions at an early date. The feeling on 
the part of users continues that prices will drop but 
most dealers assert there is little likelihood of this 
as long as high cost equipment remains unmoved. 
No large lists are appearing in any district. Orders 
are being placed only when equipment is absolutely 
needed and since many peacetime industries have 
been denied machinery for a long time, inquiries 
are being received in pleasing volume. These come 
implement automobile 
and parts manufacturers, vacuum cleaner factories, 


from agricultural people, 


etc. While trading in the Pittsburgh territory is 
reported as dull, Cleveland and Chicago dealers 
state that markets for the past two weeks have 
been better than in any like period since Nov. 11. 
One Cleveland dealer has replaced all orders can- 
celled at the cessation of hostilities with practically 
and were relatively 
New York dealers report many sales of 
smaller tools. 


new sales his cancellations 


numerous. 


Railroads continue to hold up inquiries. It seems 
that this is due to the fact that expenditures for 
other than mere operating expenses have to be 
covered by special appropriation. In the period 
while the matter of federal control is in abeyance, 
it is a difficult matter to obtain appropriations for 
equipment purchases, even though they are badly 
The Pennsylvania has issued large in- 
quiries but has placed few orders. The New York 
Central is endeavoring to purchase locomotive and 
jib cranes for Solvay, N. Y. Other crane demands 
are light. The Davies & Jones Foundry & Machine 
Co., wants to buy at least two overhead cranes. 


needed. 


Plant projects are taking a few tools here and 
there. These for the most part are slow in taking 
form there desire to await until 
the situation is better defined. Despite 
this fact, dealers in the New York and Cleveland 
territories are in receipt of several inquiries and 
some orders for tools to equip new additions and 
plants. These demands are for miscellaneous tools. 

A decided improvement in the demand for punch 
and shear equipment was noted in the east in the 
week. The W. & A. Fletcher Co., Hoboken, N. J., 
was one of the companies which placed a fair 
sized order for this sort of equipment with the 
Cleveland Punch & Shear Works Co., Cleveland. 


since exists a 


business 


Guarantees Against Price Decline Bring Out Orders 


LTHOUGH the eastern machine tool market con- 
tinues relatively quiet, there appears to be some- 
what better inquiry, and also a slight improvement, in 


accounted for in no 
being taken by manufac- 
turers generally in guaranteeing buyers against price re- 
the No large 
lists are appearing, but sufficient 
to offer encourage- 
There is, 


buying. This development may be 
the action 


small measure by 


three to five months. 


still 


demand at 


ductions within next 


there is a volume 
of miscellaneous 
the however, a 
tendency among some buyers to shop around, and pos- 
look the stocks of secondhand equipment 
offered, considering the purchase of 


present 


ment to trade as a whole. 


sibly over 


before seriously 
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tools. At present there is quite a little secondhand 
equipment of one description or another being offered 
by various munition plants in the east. And as further 
progress is made in the adjustment of cancellation claims, 
still more of this equipment is expected to be offered. 
At the same time, however, there will undoubtedly be an 
increasing volume of demand. 

A better demand has arisen for punching and shearing 
equipment, and during the past week several orders 
have been placed. Included among buyers of this equip- 
ment is the W. & A. Fletcher Co., Hoboken, N. J., its 
order going to the Cleveland Punch & Shear Works 
Co. Deliveries on punches and shears have improved 
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ROLLING MILL JIM 
IN PEACE 


Say Fellows: 


















Now that we are 
pretty well cleaned up 
on War orders, let’s get 
on to PEACE doin’s. 


You know doin’ things 














for Uncle Sam is like 





helpin’ your old man; 





Sumpin’ to be proud of but nothin’ to blow 





about, cause it’s just plain duty. 
So let’s get busy, 
So Long, 


Glacg Ulf fun — 
Hubbard Steel Foundry Co. 


EAST CHICAGO, IND. 
« “1 Hinds of Fron and Steel Rolls and Steel Castings, 
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considerably, some companies being in a position to 

furnish almost immediate shipment. The railroads and 

shipyards are buying but little machinery at this time. 
While new construction in the east still is on a small 

scale, there are a few sizable projects pending. Included 


$2,000,000 steel 
the D. L. 
equipment will be 
Mfg. Co., Lima, N. Y., 
recently badly 
The Soyer Brass & Foundry Co. 
will build a $100,000 plant at Oswego, N. Y. 


breaker, to be 
W. Coal 


installed. 


} ] ; } : 
n the larger of these is a 


erected at Edwardsville, Pa., by and 


Lo. Considerable electric 


| OC k 


the part of its 


Insulator will rebuild 


plant damaged by fire 


$125,000. 


at a cost Ol 


The Chester 


and Sun Shipbuilding companies, Chester, Pa.,_ will 
start work shortly on _ fair-sized additions to their 
plants. 

Demand for cranes remains light, with few new in- 
quiries coming out and little action being taken on old 


The Davies & 


Catasaqua, Pa., is inquiring for prices on one 15-ton and 


business. Jones Foundry & Machine Co., 


one 25-ton overhead crane, of 30-foot span, and one 
15-ton and one 25-ton overhead crane, of 50-foot span. 
It is considered likely that not more than two of these 
cranes will be bought. The New York Central railroad 


is asking bids on a locomotive type crane, to be operated 


by a gasoline engine, and a small jib crane for its 
terminal at Solvay, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh Machinery Market is Dull 

Fa there is a fair demand for  smali 

machines and tools out of stock in the Pittsburgh 
market and a number of sales daily are taking place, 
trading can only be characterized as dull. As is the 
case in all lines of business, buyers are taking on only 


what they absolutely require and in covering these needs 
they frequently find what they require among offerings 
of used equipment. The market is a spot affair entirely, 


for there is a general inclination t 


to defer the prosecution 
of new plant projects until the business situation is more 


defined and placing of equipment contracts also is 


put off. The Pennsylvania railroad, lines west, continues 
to put out inquiries for shop tools, but is placing few 
contracts. Long intervals between the putting out of 


these inquiries and the placing of business are explained 
that since the road has been under government 
for than 
Sellers 


by the fact 


control, funds are available other operating 


expenses only through appropriation. fear there 


a plentiful supply of used machinery for 
from 


is going to be 
holdings and 


A more 


some time from government-owned 


plants which were engaged on war work. active 
market than will be 


the extent of this competition with new 


W 


now exists necessary to develop 


goods. 


Tool Demand in Chicago Remains Fair 


HILE 


district 


some dealers in machine tools in the Chicago 


notice a slight slackening in order placing, 


all find that inquiry still is fairly good. Some, how- 
ever, have experienced the best business since the 
war during the past two weeks. Railroads still are 
holding back on inquiries which have been expected 
at any time for the past month, uncertainty as to 
their rights in expending money for equipment not 
yet being clear. 

A general survey indicates that Chicago and Detroit 
present the best activity of any selling centers in the 
country. Detroit finds large business from automobile 


manufacturers’ of 
unusually 
machines as 


manufacturers, while at Chicago 


and agricultural implements are 


This 


engines, 


domestic 


active. includes builders of such 
machines, 
usual agricultural 


This demand i$ holding the 


pumps, cream separators, washing 


as domestic utensils, and lines of 


implements and tractors. 
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market up until general manufacturing comes into 
the market for additional machinery. 
Price guarantees appear to be covering the same 


period as the life of contracts now in builders’ hands. 


producers desire to finish and deliver 
making a 


In other words, 


all machinery now on _ contract before 


cut in price and feel safe in guaranteeing their prices 


against decline for that _ period. Inasmuch as_ the 
length of time covered by these guarantees. varies 
from 60 days to one year, it seems likely that the cut 
may come too soon to please those with heavy 
order books, since it will be mecessary for them 
to meet reductions made by others who clean up 


their orders sooner. Some slight reductions in price 
are being made by dealers with large stocks of 
machinery which was not classed as essential during 
the war. These average about 15 per cent. 


Consistent Inquiry Rate Maintained 


reached by Cleveland machine 


inquiries 


the territory 


From 


tool dealers, continue to come in sizable 


volume. While one dealer reports a decided falling off 


the past week, others claim that the rate of inquiry or 
several weeks past is being consistently maintained. It 
is true that the number of orders placed does not 
reach the volume anticipated for the first month of the 
year, although one prominent Cleveland and _ Detroit 
dealer states that a sufficient number of orders have 
been received to cover fully those cancelled at the 
cessation of hostilities. Few of his cancelled orders were 
later reinstated. On the whole, trading is of a satis- 
factory character and when all government settlements 
have been made both with reference to informal con- 
tracts and to government-owned equipment, the machine 
tool industry is expected to display more vigor. 

Users continue to postpone order placing until they 


absolutely need the equipment in the hope of lower prices. 


Apparently there is no inclination to lower prices on 
equipment, produced at wartime prices of material and 
labor. 

Some Cleveland dealers have heard about the large 
inquiry for machine tools in Canada for Belgium and 
believe that because of better credit relations these re- 


quirements largely will be supplied in the United States. 
Some from Canadian con- 
cerns for single and small lots of Krus Bros. & 
Co., Ont., are in the market for a hydraulic 
veneering The Nineteen Hundred Washer Co., 
489 King street, Toronto, Ont., wants a 4-spindle drill, 
one surfacing machine, 18-inch disc and one 26-inch power 
drill. The Foundry Co., Commercial street, 
Levis, Que., is in market for special machinery for 
Charles T. White & Son, Ltd., 
Sussex, N. B., are in the market for a 3-phase alternating 
generator, 1000 capacity. E. A. Lowry, Quelph, 
Ont., is in the market for a 48 or 52-inch vertical boring 
mill. 


inquiries are being received 
tools. 
Chesley, 


press. 


Levis 
the 


feed 
its new plant addition. 


lights 


Automobile companies, automobile parts manufac- 


electrical machinery vacuum 
etc., are some of the recent buyers in Cleve- 


turers, producers, cleaner 


companies, 


land. The Ford Motor Co., Detroit, will not reinstate 
any of its cancelled orders, yet issues inquiries from 
time to time for the identical machines cancelled, the 


new inquiries often calling for 12 times as many tools. 
The Chandler Motor Car Co., Cleveland, has been placing 

- ’ 
closed on all of its 


many orders of late, but has not 

requirements in milling machines, grinders, etc. The 
Templar Motors Corp., Cleveland, is expected in the 
market shortly since it expects to work up-to a daily 
production of 50 pleasure cars. The Hoover Suction 
Sweeper Co., Cleveland, has issued a small list. The 
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TWO FAMOUS TRUCKS 
PASS ON A HILL 


“Packard” and “Pierce Arrow’’--names to con- 
jure with in the automotive world--aristocrats of 
truckdom both. 

These trucks, famed for their sturdy ability to stand up under the severest pun- 
ishment, have. the advantage of Farrell Steel Castings in vital parts of their construc- 
tion thanks to their makers’ foresight. 

The Pierce Arrow and-the Packard Companies could doubtless themselves make 
as good castings, but they: recognize the value of specialization and Farrell care. 


We regret’ we cannot enter your. orders for present execution, but later perhaps. 
rates FARRELL-CHEEK STEEL FOUNDRY CO. 
2 s2, SANDUSKY; OHIO 


a See a 
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Rivitz Co., Cleveland, wants a large pipe machine. 
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bridge, O., is installing machinery to repair and manu- 


MacFarland & Gilbert, Bay City, Mich., desire a few facture large steam shovels. J. A. Reid Co., Dayton, 
miscellaneous tools. The Humphrey Co., Euclid Beach O., is equipping a small machine shop. The Woodard 
Park, Cleveland, wants a tool room lathe. The Wilson Machine Co., Worcester, O., is now installing the machin- 
Carburetor Co., Niles, O., is out for several small ery in an addition which it has erected. The Chambers 
machines, including drill presses, bench drills, punch press, Valve Co., New York, recently leased property at 1212 
and several riveters. The Erie Forge Co., Erie, Pa., Oakwood avenue, Toledo, where it is manufacturing 
desires to obtain one 72x72-inchx20-foot bed heavy throttle valves for locomotives. Machinery is now being 


forge type planer, equipped with four heads, steel gears installed. 
and rack, for electric feed and forced lubrication. to furnish valves 
The Long & Alstatter Co., Hamilton, O., has bought federal control. 


the MacNeale & Urban Safe Works, that city and will 


It has a large contract from the government 


for locomotives for railroads under 
The National Machine Products Co., 


Detroit, is in the market for machinery of various kinds. 


convert it to manufacture plows and other agricultural The American Steel Foundries Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
machinery. The Hollis Tractor Co., Pittsburgh, has desires to obtain machine to bend narrow steel rods. 
purchased a property in Tiffin, O., to increase its tractor The Brownell Machinery Co., Providence, R. IL, wants 
production. The Rowland Price Steel & Iron Co., Cam- a bolt cutter and shear. 


New Construction and Equipment 


Concise and Timely Business Building Opportunities 


from the Field of Industry 





Among New England Factories 


BOSTON.— The Bosten Drydock & Shipbuilding Co. 
will build a ship repairing plant at East Boston, 
Mass. 

CHELSEA, MASS.—The Griffn Wheel Co. has let 


$300,000, 
room, 


l-story plant to cost 


foundry, 


the contract for a 


It will core 


include a machine shop, 
cleaning room, etc. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I The 
Works, Phillipsdale, R. I., contemplates 
of a pump house, 20 x 20 feet. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The Marine Engineering & 
Irydock Co. of Rhode Island, has let a contract for 


the erection of a 60 x 303-foot workshop and office 


American Electrical 
the erection 


building 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The Metropolitan Body Co. 
has been incorporated with $200,000 capital, to make 
automobiles, ete., by William Carlson, Philip Carlson 


and Cha: es Hatch 


HARTFORD, CONN.—The Hartford Faience Co. has 


iu HULU L,NNNNLLLUUOELULUNNLUOAL ULLAL 


Wa 


_ Along the Atlantic Coast 


let a contract for the erection of a 2-story, 46 x 74- 
foot addition. 

NEW BRITAIN, CONN.—The New 
Light Co., 23 West Main street, has 
for the rebuilding of its repair shop on Pine street. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—The New. Haven Boiler 
Works, Inc., has been incorporated with $100,000 


Britain Gas 
let a contract 


capital, by Eugene F. Sullivan, T. J. Hennessey and 
Joseph S. Webster, Orange, Conn. 

*.YMOUTH, CONN.—The Champion Machine Co. 
has been incorporated with $200,000 capital, by A. 
Riendeau, Michael Murphy and Mathew F. Hayes, 
Terrytiile, Conn. 


ROCKY HILL, CONN.—The plant of the Foster- 
Merriam Mfg. Co. has been damaged by fire. 

STAMFORD, CONN.—The Excelsior Hardware Co., 
Woodland avenue, has awarded a contract for the 
eerction of a 1-story, 50 x 102-foot addition. 


nN = 
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AUBURN, N. Y.—The B. E. Hedges 
has been incorporated with $40,000 capital, 
machines, engines, metal 
Auburn, and L. W. 
West Onondaga 


Co., Ine. 
to manu- 

appliances, 

Moulton 
Street, 


facture tools, 
ete., by B. E. 


McPherson, 


Hedges, 
and G. 1176 
Syracuse, 

AUSABLE FORKS, N. Y.—The Ausable 
Electric Co. has asked permission to erect an 
tric power plant at a cost of $25,000. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Williams Harvey Corp., 
111 Broadway, is having plans drawn for the erection 
of a smelting plant. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Ferro Electric Welding 
Co. recently was incorporated with $150,000 capital, 
by K. Furuboyn, A. Meyer and 0. Johannessen, 95 
East Eighteenth street. 

BUFFALO.—The Carlson 


Forks 
elec- 


Metal Products (Co. has 


been incorporated with $12,000 capital, to manufac- 
ture metal products and office furniture, by R. E. 
Jacobson, E. Carlson, F. J. Janson, all of Buffalo. 

COHOES, N. Y.—This city plans to erect a pump 
house and filtration plant. 


GOWANDA, N. Y.—The H. H. Shults Co., Inc., 
manufacturer of metal furnishings, is preparing plans 
for the erection of a new plant. 

KINGS COUNTY, N. Y.—The Cameron Machine 


Co. has inereased its capital. from $65,000 to 


$600,000. 


NEW YORK.—A _ contract has been awarded for 


the erection of a plant for the Lessee Stamping 
Products Co., 13 Laight street. 

NEW YORK.—The United States 
Corp. has been incorporated with 


Ferro Alloys 
$500,000 capital, 


by J. W. Fraser, J. Siegelman and W. Brower, 60 
Beaver street. 

NEW YORK.—The Standard Holloware Co., stove 
and ironware, recently was incorporated with $10,000 
capital, by G. Rosenwald and M. Heyne, 7 Dutch 
Street. 

NEW YORK.—Neuberth Products Co., Inc., metal 
tubing, ete., has been incorporated with $100,000 
capital, by H. 8. Hartstein, A. Hirsch and C. A. 
Weldon, 35 Nassau street. 

NEW YORK.—4Grinnell Bros., Inc., recently was 
incorporated with $150,000 capital, te manufacture 


stoves and heating devices, by L. J. Grinberg and 


N. H. Grinnell, 529 West 111th street. 

NEW YORK.—The Kendalite Co. has been incor- 
porated with $80,000 capital, to manufacture heaters, 
machinery, etc., by 8. C. Wilbeck, G. Rosendale and 
R. H. Garretson, 52 Broadway. 

NEW YORK.—The Parker Axle & Products Corp. 
recently was incorporated with $600,000 capital, by 
C. W. and W. C. Parker and A. Foshay, 120 Broad- 
way. 

NEW YORK.—The Dynamic Metal Products Co. 
has been incorporated with $50,000 capital, by W. 
E. Bowman, A. J. Tuck and W. E. Hutson, 485 Fifth 
avenue. 

NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.—The Titanium Alloy Mfg. 
Co. has plans for a 2-story addition 50 x 50 feet. 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.—The state public service 
commission has been asked by the Central Hudson 
Gas & Electric Co. to grant permission to issue stock, 
with which to obtain money for extensions and im- 
provements. 

STERLINGTON, N. Y.—The Ramapo Ore Co. 
templates mine developments. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—The Continental Can Co. is 
having plans prepared for the erection of a plant. 

TARRYTOWN, N. Y.—The Hudson Shipbuilding 
Corp. contemplates erecting a shipbuilding plant, 22 
x 50 feet, to cost $20,000. 

WATERTOWN, N. Y.—Repairs are now being made 
to the plant of the J. B. Wise, Inc., brass goods, 
which recently was slightly damaged by fire. 

UTICA, N. Y¥.—The Rockford Fan Co., Inc., re- 


con- 
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Herringbone Gears Units 























Large steel mills have accorded WUEST Herringbone Gears universal 


recognition for their electric drives, and heavy shaft line drives. 


They have found that these gears are absolutely dependable and eliminate 
all shock, noise and vibration. They reduce upkeep and consumption 
of power. 


Steel Castings 
From 1 Pound to 100,000 Pounds 


od WRITE FOR FALK LITERATURE 


The Falk Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


PITTSBURGH—W. O. Beyer, 1024 Park Building NEW YORK—M. P. Fillingham, 50 Church Street 
SAN FRANCISCO—F. W. Grimwood, Rialto Building DENVER, COLO.—Denver Engineering Works 
WILKES-BARRE, PENNA.—Vulcan Iron Works 
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cently was incorporated with $100,000 capital, to ware, ete., plans to build a 1-story, 70 x 75-foot 000, the increase to be. used in the gradual exten- 


manufacture a metal fan, by M. Rockford, 22 Salina plant. New machinery will be needed. A. C, Im- sion of its” tractor plant, 
street, W. F. Bond, Salvage Arms Co., Utica, and  boden is president of the company. MENOMONIE, WIS.—Part of the plant of the 
W. H. Clove, 401 Elm street, Rome, N. Y. HARRISBURG, PA.—The Harrisburg Light & Pow Linn Bronze Co. recently was damaged by fire. 
ALLENTOWN, PA.—The plant of the Fitzgerald er Co, will spend $210,000 for additions. The furnace room suffered the heaviest damage. The 
Speer Co., Pen Argyle, manufacturer of bar fixtures, HARRISBURG, PA.—Bernard Schmidt, Thirteenth plant formerly was known as the Globe Iron Works. 
has been damaged by fire. The loss was estimated and Walnut streets, will build a power plant. MILWAUKEE.—The National Machine Co., 686 
at $800,000. NEW CASTLE, PA.—G. W. Johnston Co, will National avenue, has increased its capital from $35,- 
BEAVER FALLS, PA.—The plant of the Keystone  jyjid a limestone crushing plant, 000 to $50,000, to take care of enlargement of its 
Bronze Co. recently as damaged by fire. The loss business, 
Oy Ge ce we © = NORTH WALES, PA.—Part of the plant of the 


was estimated at $60,000. MILWAUKEE.—The Manufacturers Hardware Corp. 


North Wales Machine Co., Elm and Center streets, 
CHESTER, PA.—The Chester Shipbuilding Corp., recently was damaged by fire. The loss has been has been incorporated with $100,000 capital, to 
Kerlin street, has plans for a 2-story, 37 x 120-foot estimated at $30,000 and upwards. The company ™anufacture machinery, etc., by Lyle Beeman, 491 
addition to its plant. manufactures machines and machine tools Francis Broadway and others. 
f CHESTER, PA.—The Sun Shipbuilding Co., Sixth M. King is head of the firm. SOUTH BELOIT, WIS.—The Gardner Machine Co. 
by and Upland streets, plans to erect a Il-story, 45 x PITTSBURGH.—Lee L. Moore & Co., Oliver build- recently increased its capital from $100,000 to 
80-foot plant addition. ing, will fit up a plant at Tulsa, Okla, for the $750,000. 
CLEONA, PA.—-The I. G. Imboden Mfg. Co., hard- manufacture of steel pipe derricks. BATTLE CREEK, MICH.—The Duplex Printing 


Press Co. is enlarging its plant. 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH.—The Rich Steel Products 
Co. is enlarging its plant. 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH.—The United Steel & 
Wire Co. has increased its capital from $100,000 to 
200,000 and will double the size of its plant. 
= PETROIT.—The Edmunds & Jones Corp., auto 
lamp manufacturer, is building a $35,000 plant 
add.tion. 

DETROIT.—Plans are being prepared for a framed 
cantilever bridge to Belle Isle, costing $2,750,000. 
M. E. Cooley, Ann Arbor, is engineer. 


iz 
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Central States Activities 
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BELOIT, WIS.—The Lipman Refrigerator Car & ent of the W. H. Stewart & Son Machine Shop, has 
Mfg. Co., E. L. Lipman, president, capitalized at leased the Sturtevant building, and will operate a 


$300,000, has been chartered to manufacture re- commercial machine shop. 
rigerator cars and accessories at South Beloit, DL JANESVILLE, WIS.—The Townsend Mfg. Co. re DETROIT.—The National Machine Products Co., 


DELAVEN, WIS.—0O. H. Fiske, former superintend cently increased its capital from $125,000 to $175, Warren and Bellevue avenues, is in the market for 
machinery. 

FERRYSBURG, MICH.—The state plans to erect a 
£50,000 double lift bridge across the Spring lake 
channel. 

GALESBURG, MICH.—The Galesburg Castings Co. 
has moved to Battle Creek, and changed its name to 
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Recently Announced Business Changes 
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tem t| INCE the business of the Stamping Products Co., Detroit, has 

i3 i. 7 h; it] ete : ’ + hes been the Battle Creek Castings Co. A gray iron foundry, 
J | yecome so extent ec chat that title was a misnomer, it las bee! 33 x 200 feet, a smelting room, 16 x 38 feet and 
changed to the General Steel Products Co. When it first began a pattern shop, 30 x 50 feet are being completed. 

, ft to operate, a specialty was made of stampings and stamping materials. Frank Scott is one of the officials. 
qt At the present time, screw parts and machine products are handled GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—The Grand Rapids Brass 
as well as materials entering into them and an extensive business is Co. will take bids shortly on an addition 90 x 100 

; , ° . feet. 
done in forging steel. - 

: GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—The Grand Rapids Wire 

a - " ‘ - . Products Co. recently was incorporeted with $10,000 
| [The Ferro Supply Corp. 41 way, New York, to the com- cutie. 

F Union Square, New York City, is | pany’s Waverly works, Newark, HAMTRAMCK, MICH.—Dodge Bros., Alfred Means, 
i ) about to establish a branch office N. J. This removal centralizes 1678 Campau avenue, plans the erection of an addi- 
1 in San Francisco to take care the executive, sales and produc- tion to its drop forge plant, 100 x 800 feet. 
| ) of its trade in the far east. tion departments. JACKSON, MICH.—Repairs are being made to the 

eli * * * * * * plant of the Jaxon Steel Products Corp. which was 
-| ; r F = 4 \ damaged by fire some time ago. 
: The Allerding Motor Parts Co., The Liberty Steel Co., Warren, 
- “4 sees - aint Marte om ee a ta KALAMAZ00, MICH.—The plant of the Peck 
) & Mansfield, O., has obtained per- is has opened a sales office in en © Sed Ce., nemtty Gunnd wy mo cstain, 
mission to change its name to New York City at 1368-70 Wool- is being rebuilt. 
the Allerding Products Co. worth building, in charge of J. B. OWOSSO, MICH.—The Owosso Bronze Bearing Co. 
* * * DeWolf. has been organized by J. H. Robbins and others, 
ore ae > ~ i 25 i 
The Erie Iron & Steel Co., ee t,,. with $25,000 capital. 
Erie, has opened a branch office The General Steel Co. is the PETOSKEY, MICH.—The Blackmer Rotary Pump 
an ha " . Co. has inereased its capital from $15,000 to 
at 878 Ellicott Square, Buffalo. new name of the former Hoyt- $20 000 
* * * T > Stee , Tachi - 
2 Noe Steel Co., W ashington boule PONTIAC, MICH.—The Standard Parts Co. has 
The McCrosky Reamer Co., vard and Green street, Chicago. acquired the plant of the Hess-Pontiac Spring & 
Meadville, Pa. recently changed No change has taken place in Axle Co, 
its name to the McCrosky Tool’ the personnel or management. PORT HURON, MICH.—The Romeo Foundry Co. 
Corp * * * is in need of additional space, suitable for foundry 
, = ~ work. 
i Edgar E. Durant has purchased 
The New Britain. C still * aaa ne sal diet aa PORT HURON, MICH.—The Port Huron Engine 
_ The New Britain, Conn., brane 1e entire property of the G. F. & Se CaS cents Gs ett @ ' 
factory of the Peck & Young Durant Mfg. Co. New Haven, warehouse, 34 x 70 feet. 
Mfg. Co., Forestville, Conn., maker Conn., in which he _ previously UPPER PENINSULA, MICH.—The Hickler Bros. 
of screw machine products and owned the controlling interest. machine shop recently was badly damaged by fire. 
springs, is to close this month. He will continue the manufacture The loss to the building is eo gg ey Sarg and 
. . . the | to machinery at $60,000. e quantity 
* * * of gray iron castings under the o bn © $6 vs a die ’ 
TI ’ " £ , ad . F Ww Mf of patterns was destroyed. 
1€ _ genera othces o the name of G. - arner Mig. WYANDOTTE, MICH.—The Great Lakes Iron & 
International Oxygen Co. have Works, Edgar E. Durant, pro- Steel Co., an Ohio corporation, is considering moving 
been removed from 115 Broad- prietor. its plant here. 


CHICAGO.—The Illuminating Electrical Ventilating 
Co., 154 Whiting street, plans the erection of a 
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The Virginian Railway Company transfers from road cars to ships over four million 
tons of coal a year at its coal handling plant at Sewell’s Point, Va. 


This is accomplished by the use of W-S-M equipment. The car dumper shown below 
unloads two cars at a time. It grips them securely, lifts and overturns them and places 
them back on the track at the rate of sixty cars an hour. Bulletin No. A || gives further 
interesting data concerning this installation. 





























THE WELLMAN-SEAVER-MoreGAN Co. 
GEVELAND. Onin. U.S.A. 
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to cost plans the erection of a 1-story machine shop, 80 x 


j-story, 60 x 300-foot plant at an estimated cost the erection of a plant, 50 x 397 feet, 
150 feet. 


of $100,000 about $200,000. 

CHICAGO, — William Horn, 336 North Leavitt JOLIET, ILL.—The Joliet Forge Co., J. D. Sharpe, ATCHISON, KANS.—The Bailor Plow Co., Utah 
street, is erecting an assembly plant, 60 x 125 feet, president, will take bids Feb. 15 for a 1-story street, plans to build a plant for the manufacture 
at a cost of $20,000 plant, 60 x 320 feet. of agricultural machinery. 

CHICAGO.—Gitz Bros Mfg. Co., 1901 South Kil STERLING, ILL.—The city of Sterling plans to SCOTT, KANS.—Plans are being prepared for a 
bourne avenue, contemplates erecting a plant, 125 x erect a bridge costing $150,000. V. N. Taggett, waterworks sytsem to cost $82,000. Black & Veatch, 
125 feet, to cost about $50,000 Morrison, TlL, is engineer. Kansas City, Mo., are engineers. 


CHICAGO The American Steel Spring Co. is hav FORT WAYNE, IND.—The Automotive Corp., 
ing plans drawn for alterations and improvements to Shoaff building, is having plans drawn for the erection 
of a plant, one story, 100 x 100 feet 


CENTRAL CITY, NEBR.—Merrill county commis- 
sioners are having plans prepared for a steel bridge 


its plant + the Pl costing $65,000 
CICERO, ILL The Conlon Electric Washer Co., HAMMOND, IND The plant of the Taylor Chain our Ge Fale Ot, catego f . 
12 North May street, is having plans drawn for Cc. recently was damaged by fire OMAHA, NEBR.—The Hoffman Bros. Motor Co., 


capitalized at $1,000,000, has been chartered to 
manufacture automobiles, by William L. Hoffman, 
Omaha, Verne G. Cawley and Raiph 8S. Wiltinet, 
E'khert, he. 

SIOUX FALLS, 8. D.—The Sioux Fal's Corrugating 
Co. recently was incorporated with $100,000 capital, 
te manufacture metal goods. 

DENVER, COLO.—<Automatic & (Co. recently in- 
- HUN creased its capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 

DILLON, MONT.—Plans have been made for the 
Northern Pacific railroad to extend the Gilmore and 





Throughout the West 





DULUTH.—-The Duluth Corrugating & Roofing Co cently obtained a permit to erect a large repair shop Pittsburgh vend from Armstesd te Twin Bridess 
plans to remodel two buildings for the manufacture and garage. LIVINGSTONE, MONT.—Park county has voted a 
sheet iron and metal products KINGFISHER, OKLA.—The city will spend $35,- bond issue of $50,000 for a steel bridge over the 
HIBBING MINN.—The Hibbing Electric Light 000 in waterworks improvements. H. M. Cleaver is Yellowstone river. 
(Co. is preparing plans for a plant to cost about city clerk MISSOULA, MONT.—Completion of the Blackfoot 
<400,000. C. Foster is manager SAND SPRINGS, OKLA.—The Southwestern Steel branch of the Milwaukee railroad, will be taken up 
MINNEAPOLIS.—The Dispatch Motor Car Co. plans Co., recently chartered with 500,000 capital, is in the spring. 
to extensions to cost $100,000. building a steel mill and foundry. J. W. Sherman, LOGAN, UTAH.—Commissioners of Cache county 
Springfield, Mo., is president of the company. are planning to build five steel bridges costing about 


\ *OLIS MINN.—The Crowr Iron Works 
py ger - ” ae = $10,000 each. T. H. Humphreys is county engineer 








rT) pal) ‘avlo stree l start soon mn the TULSA, OKL/ es ssi B 
ee ee er a, ae Cre. Oa ae FLORENCE, ARIZ—Plans are being made for a 
erection of a foundry addition Co. has had plans prepared for the erection of a a2 7 
m0 300-foot plant municipal waterworks system and improvements to 
> : TT ; Stee 0 x 8 ) ant. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—The Minneapolis Steel & . nage the electric light plant. Burns & MeDonnell, Xan 
Machine Co, will rebuild its shell shop, 132 x 432 ATCHINSON, KANS.—The Locomotive Material Co. sas City, Mo., are engineers. 
feet 
ST. CLOUD, MINN The Pan Motor Co. contem 
. ATTAIN TTT TG HAVYORIPREUEEHTTRATHEREUHEVHNOTTY OTA PRARETTEROETOOHNDUND ts 
plates the erection of a ste¢ | storage building hitaeatiemaen TAIT WALA HN it wu iW I} It WT 2m 
ST. CLOUD, MINN.—-The Pan Motor Co. contem- = 
plates erecting a foundry, 130 x 180 feet = eo. ° = 
= = 
INVER GROVE, MINN.—The Chieago, Rock Island = os 
= = 
& Pacific railroad plans the erection of a machine = 5 
° = 
shop addition ee . sy enennngy naan gTigg NENT MTT 1 nme = 
DES MOINES, IOWA.—The American Sheet Metal = ULVGULUUUALIUUSSVTUNVAGLALILLUUPLUAUHUUGAEOALUESQOSU DOABLE ASRS SL he 
yy) “nD, d Mm i erican snee eta 
Co. recently was incorporated with $25,000 capital, : ‘ ; : ' ° 
SMITHERS, B. C.—James Cronin plans to carry ufacture locking devices, by A. H. Gibson, J. B. 


by A. L. Dunlap, E. J. Younker and others Poi ae . ; 
on mining-development and is interested in machinery Peene and Anna M. Harriman. 


DUBUQUE, IOWA The Libert Tractor Co., 803 
; ; eo gta and equipment. HAMILTON, ONT.—The Canada Iron Foundries, 


Main street, has awarded a contract for the erection ’ : ‘ . 
= ‘ ; ‘ TELKWA, B. C.—The Telkwa Colliers, Lid, Prince Lid., has been granted license to do business in 
of a l-story plant addition, estimated to cost about ‘ a : : a » ' 

Rupert, B. C., plans mining development costing Ontario, and has appointed W. A. Hastings, attorney, 


$25,000 
GUTTENBERG, IOWA.—The Farm Traction Works 


contemplates the erection of a new plant to cost 


$10,000, and is interested in mining machinery and as its representative here. 
equipment. HAMILTON, ONT.—John E. Riddell & Son, Ltd.. 
VANCOUVER, B. C€.—The Lyall Shipbuilding Co. has been incorporated with $100,000 capital, to man 


about $15,000 
and the Pacific Dredging Co. is preparing plans for ufacture sheet metal, iron, steel, brass, ete., by 


KEOKUK, IOWA.—The Fluid Compressed Steel 


Co., Keokuk building, is having plans drawn for the the construction of a drydock to cost $3,000,000. John E. Riddell, James Chisholm and Thomas B. 

erection of a plant, 40 x 120 feet, estimated to VICTORIA, B. C.—Plans have been prepared for McQuesten. 

cost about $40,000. the erection of shipyards, for the Foundation Co., OWEN SOUND, ONT.—W. Kennedy: & Sons, Ltd, 
Ltd., Bayley Hipkins is manager. 1114 First avenue, is. building an erecting shop, 50 


WATERLOO, IOWA.—The Waterloo Gasoline En 


gine Co. recently ‘let a contract for the erection of VICTORIA, B. C.—Hutchinson Bros. & Co., 409 * 100 feet, and will install a 20-ton ¢tane. 

a foundry, 150 x 600 feet Bay street, plans to build a foundry, estimated to SANDWICH, ONT,—The Dominion Forge & Stamp- 

ST LOUIS.—The Scullin Steel Co. is build cost about $50,000. ing Co., Walkervilte; contempliges erecting a plant 

ing additions to its machine shop, 25 x 81 and VICTORIA, B. C.—The Watson Drydock & Con- here at a cost of about $150,080. 

58 x 91 feet, estimated to cost about $12,000. struction Co, has plans for a floating drydock and TORONTO, ONT.—The Canada Metal Co., Fraser 
shipbuilding plant. avenue, plans to build a plant addition. 


ST. LOUIS.—The Laclede Iron Works, capitalized 


at $50,000, has been chartered to manufacture steam 


ALVINSON, ONT.—F. A. Gaby, engineer, Hydro TORONTO, ONT.—The Canadian Milk Products Co., 
Electric Light commission, University avenue, Toronto 10 St. Patrick street, will build a machine shop and 


steering gears and will build a plant 
will take bids soon for remodeling electric light will be in the market for machinery, pulleys, ete. 


ST. LOUIS.—-The Blackburn Patent Steering 


Wheel Co., capitalized at $60,000; has been char- 2 *™ TORONTO, ONT.—Phe Dominion Shipbuilding Co., 
tered by B. P. Alexander, Bedford, Mo., and Jasper CHATHAM, ONT.—The Denby Motor Co. has taken Bathurst street, will build a boiler house and make 
} Blackburn, Grove, Mo over the building of the Wolverine Brass Works and improvements to its plant to cost about $60,000. 
BEAUMONT, TEX.—The Texas Steel Co. contem- “i! imstall equipment. C. W. Whitmore Is manager. €§ TORONTO, ONT.—The Clark Pressed Metals, Ltd., 
plates the erection of a plant CLAREMONT, ONT.—Graham Bros. plan to rebuild as been ineorporated with $100,000 capital, by 
their blacksmith shop recently damaged by fire. Frank Richardson, James W. Bicknell and Craig McKay. 


BEAUMONT, TEX.—The Magnolia Petroleum Co 
plans to improve its plant and to equip one for GALT, ONT.—Sheldons, Ltd., 96 
the manufacture of tin cases recently awarded a contract for the erection of an 
addition to its plant, estimated to cost about $18,000. 


West Main street, TORONTO, ONT.—The Union Iron & Metal Co., 
Ltd., recently was incorporated with $100,000 capi- 
tal, by John O'Neill, John C. O'’Bri d Alfred 
BROWNWOOD, TEX.—The plant of the Sullivan ~oeht tee —_~ ran an re 
Machinery Co. recently was damaged by fire HAMILTON, ONT.—The machine shop owned by esac ONT.—The Canadian Bost & Ene 
BROWNWOOD, TEX.—The Brownwood Foundry & the Canada Steamship Lines, LAd., James street, was etuede Ltd oe been incorporated to = 


Mac » "s ree s re. " K 4 ; 4 5,000. 2 
Machine Co.’s plant recently was damaged to the damaged by fire with a loss of $15,00 ture, engines, machinery, etc., with $100,000 capital 


extent of $10,000 by fre HAMILTON, ONT.—The MeCoy Auto Lock Co. by Charles O’Peters, John J. Main and John G, 
GALVESTON, TEX.—-The Marine Iron Works re- has been incorporated with $100,000 capital, to man- Pickard. ; a 
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PIG IRON 


“BUFFALO” Buffalo, N. Y. 
Foundry, Malleabie, Bessemer, Basic. 
“CHERRY VALLEY” Leetonia, O. 
Foundry, Malleable 


“DOVER” Canal Dover, O. 
Basic, Malleable 


“FANNIE” W. Middlesex, Pa. 
Basic, Bessemer 


“VICTORIA” Pt. Colborne, Ont. 
Foundry, Malleable 


“ZUG” Detroit, Mich. 
Fourdry, Malleable, Basic 


IRONOKE COAL COKE 


M.A.HANNAGCo. 


Sales Agents 


BUFFALO CLEVELAND PITTSBURG 
DETROIT TORONTO 
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ron and Steel Prices 


Iron Ore 
Ores, Per Ton, Lower Lake Ports 
Old range Bessemer, 55 ee 
Mesabi Bessemer, 55 
Old range non-Bess., 
Mesabi non-Bess., 51% 


Warehouse Prices 
Chicago 


Superior 


3.97¢ 
3.87¢ to 4.00¢ 


Steel bars, 
Steel bars, Cleveland 

Steel bars, Detroit 

Steel bars, Philadelphia 

Steel bars, New York 

Steel bars, St. Louis........... 
Steel bars, Cincinnati 

Steel bars, 
Steel bars, 
Iron bars, 
Iron bars, 
Iron bars, 
Iron bars, 
Iron bars, 


St. 

Cincinnati 

Iron bars, Philadelphia 

Iron bars, New York 

Shapes, Chicago 

Shapes, Detroit 

Shapes, St. 

Shapes, St 

Shapes, 

Shapes, Cleveland 

Shapes, Philadelphia 

Shapes, Buffalo 

Shapes, Cincinnati 

Plates, Buffalo 

Plates, Chicago 

"lates, Detroit 

Plates, St. 

Plates, St. 

Piates, New 

Plates, Cleveland 

Plates. Philadelphia 

Plates, Cincinnati 

Yo. 10 blue anl. 
10 blue anil. 
10 blue anl., 
10 blue anl. 
10 blue anl 
10 blue anil. 
10 blue anl 


sheets, Chicago 
sheets, Cleveland. 


sheets, Cincinnati 
sheets, St. Paul. 
sheets, Detroit. . 
io. 28 black sheets, Chicago 

28 black sheets, Cleveland 

28 black sheets, Cincinnati 

28 black, Detroit 

28 black sheets, 
Yo. 28 black sheets, St 
28 black Buffalo 
28 galv. sheets, Chicago 
28 galv. sheets, Cleveland 
28 galv. sheets, Cincinnati 
28 galvanized, Detroit 
28 galv. sheets, St. 
28 galv. sheets, Buffalo 


Iron and Steel Scrap 
(Prices in Gross Tons) 
STEEL WORKS USE 
Bundled sheets, Cincinnati $13.00 to 13.50 
Bundled sheets, Pittsburch 14.90 to 16.00 
tundled sheets, Cleveland 11.00 to 12.00 
tundled sheets, Bu Talo 11.50 to 12.00 
Boiler plate, cut, No. 1 13.00 to 14.00 
Boiler plate, cut, No. 1, 12.50 to 13.00 
Frogs, switches, guards, St. Louis. 18.50 to 19.00 
Frogs, switches, guards, (Chicago... 15.50 to 16.00 
Heavy melting Pittsburgh 18.00 to 19.00 
Heavy melting steel, Buffalo 14.00 to 15.00 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago ..... 15.59 to 16.00 
Heavy melting steel, Cleveland 18.00 to 19.00 
Heavy melting steel, Cincinnati .. 19.00 to 19.50 
Heavy melting steel, ... 17.00 to 19.00 
Heary melting steel, (Dealers’) 14.00 
Heavy melting steel, St. L 18.50 to 19.00 
Heavy melting steel, Birmingham 15.00 to 17.50 
Baled sheets, Cleveland 20.00 to 21.00 
Baled sheets, Pittsburgh 17.00 to 18.00 
Baled sheets, Chicago .. 14.00 to 15.00 
Knuckles, couplers, Chicago....... 22.00 to 23.00 
Knuckles, couplers. St. 19.00 to 19.50 
Low phos. steel, Buffalo 19.00 to 20.00 
Low phos. steel, Pittsburgh 27.00 to 28.00 
Low phos. crops, eastern 29.00 
Low phos. guaranteed E 26.50 
Shoveling steel, Chicago 14.50 to 15.00 
Shoveling steel, St. Louis 17.00 to 17.50 
Stee! rails, short, Cleveland 25.00 to 25.50 
Steel rails, short, Chicago 19.50 to 20.00 
Steel rails, short, St 19.00 to 19.50 
Steel rails, old, Birmingham 22.00 to 24.00 
Stove plate, Chicago 19.00 to 20.00 


6.00¢ 
6.28¢ 
6.28¢ 
6.29¢ 
6.445¢ 
6.185¢ 
7.57e 
7.25¢ 
7.53¢ 
7.53¢ 
7.67¢ 


7.515¢ 


St. L. F 
Paul... 


No 
No 


Chica 0. 
St. Louis 


steel, 


Corrected to Tuesday Noon 


plate, Cincinnati 14.50 to 15.00 
plate, St. Louis 14.00 to 14.50 
plate, N. J. pts..(Dealers’) 17.50 to 18.00 
plate, Birmingham 17.00 to 18.00 
plate, Buffalo 16.00 to 17.00 
plate, eastern 19.00 to 21.00 
plate, Cleveland 15.00 to 16.00 
plate, Pittsburgh 15.00 to 16.00 


Stove 
Stove 
Stove 
Stove 
Stove 
Stove 
Stove 
Stove 





Freight Rates, Pig Iron 


Mahoning and Shenango valleys to: 


Boston 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

St. Louis 

Minneapolis, St. 
Buffalo to: 

Albany, N. Y 

New England (rail) 

New York and Brooklyn 
Virginia furnaces to: 

Philadelphia 

New England 

Brooklyn, Jersey 
Birmingham. 

Boston 

Cincinnati 

Chicago 

Cleveland 

Louisville, 

Minneapolis, 

Nev York 

Philadelphia 

lV ittsburgh 


City, 
Ala., to: 


Des Moines 
Minneapolis, St. 
Milwaukee 
Moline, DL 


St. 
Ironton 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Indianapolis 
Minneapolis, St. 


Freight Rates, Finished 


Material 
Pittsburgh, carloads, per 100 lbs., to: 

New York «+++ 27.0 cents 
Philadelphia 24.5 cents 
Boston . 30.0 cents 
Buffalo 21.5 cents 
Baltimore . 23.0 cents 
Cleveland 17.0 cents 
Cincinnati 

Chicago 

Detroit 


and Jackson, 0., to: 


St. 

New Orleans 
Birmingham 
Pacific coast 
Pacifie coast 


rail) 


(tin plate) 











IRON MILL USE 
. Cleveland 

, Buffalo 

, Pittsburgh 

, Cincinnati 

, Chicago 


21.00 to 21.50 
13.00 to 14.00 
18.00 to 19.00 
18.50 to 19.00 
18.00 to 18.75 
13.50 to 14.50 
19.00 to 19.50 
10.00 

14.00 to 15.00 
11.00 to 12.00 
11.00 to 11.50 
9.50 to 10.00 

12.00 to 13.00 
15.00 to 16.00 
11.00 to 12.00 
13.00 to 13.50 
N. Y..(Deal’r) 20.00 to 21.00 
18.50 to 19.00 

17.00 to 19.00 

Forge flashings, large, Cleveland... 15.00 to 15.50 
Forge flashings, small, Cleveland.. 19.50 to 20.50 
Grate bars, Buffalo ............ 21.00 to 22.00 


Busheling, No 
Busheling, No 
Busheling, No. 
Busheling, N 
Busheling, N 
Busheling, 2, Chicago 
Busheling, No. 

Cast borings, N 

Cast borings, 
Cast borings, 
Cast borings, 
Cast borings, 
Cast borings, 
Cast borings, 
Cast borings, 
Cast borings, 
City wrought, 
Cut forge, 
Forge No. 1, 


Cleveland 
Cincinnati 
Pittsburgh 
Birmingham 


Grate bars, Cleveland 
Grate bars, N.. J. pts... 
Iron axles, Pittsburgh 
Iron axles, Cincinnati 
Iron axles, Cleveland 
Iron axles, Chicago 
sron axles, eastern Pa 
Iron axles, St. Louis 
Iron axles, Buffalo 
Iron rails, Chicago 
Iron rails, Buffalo 
Iron rails, Cincinnati 
Iron rails, St. Louis 
Iron rails, Cleveland 
Machine turnings, Cincinnati 
Machine turnings, Cleveland 
Machine turnings, Buffalo 
Machine turn’gs, 
Machine turnings, 
Machine turnings, 
Machine turnings, 
Machine turnings, Chicago 
Machine shop turnings, St. 
Pipes and flues, Cleveland 
Pipes and flues, Chicago 
Pipes and flues, St. Louis 
R. R. mach. cast, No. 1, 
R. R. wet. No. 1, Buffalo 
R. R. wret. No. 1, east. 
Railroad wrgt., No. 1, 
Railroad wrgt., No. 1, 
R. R. wrought, No. 1, 
Railroad wrgt., No. 2, 
Railroad wrought, No. 
R. R. wrought, No. 1, 
1 yard wrought, eastern 
No. 1 bushelings wrgt., east. 
Sheet wrought, Pittsburgh 
Railroad wrgt., No. 1, St. 
Railroad wrought, No 
Wrought pipe, BuTalo 
Wrought pipe, east. Pa. 
Wrought pipe, ungraded, 


Axle turnings, Cleveland 
Axle turnings, Buffalo 
Heavy axle turnings, east. 
Heavy axle turnings, Pitts. 
Shafting. New 
Shafting, east. 
Shafting, St. 

Steel car axles, 
Steel car axles, 
Steel car axles, N. 
Steel car axles, Buffalo 
Steel car axles, Cleveland 
Steel car axles, 

Steel car axles, 

Steel car axles, 


Pittsburgh 
east. Pa. 
Birmingham 


N.Y... (Dealers’) 


Louis. . 


Buffalo. 


Cincinnati. . 
Cleveland. . 
Pittsburgh . 
Chicago. . . 
1, Chicago. . 
Birmingham 


east. 
OR STEEL WORKS USE 


Y.. . (Dealers’) 


January 30, 1919 


15.00 to 16.00 
17.50 to 18.00 
32.00 to 33.00 
28.50 to 29.00 

35.00 


nominal 

28.00 to 28.50 
23.00 to 24.00 
25.00 to 26.00 
21.00 to 22.00 
24.00 to 25.00 
28.00 to 29.00 
30.00 
9.50 
9.50 
8.00 
10.00 
9.00 to 10.00 
12.00 to 13.00 
15.00 to 16.00 
8.50 to 9.00 
10.00 to 10.50 
16.00 to 17.00 
15.50 to 16.00 
13.50 to 14.00 
21.00 to 22.00 
27.00 to 28.00 
26.00 to 28.00 
22.00 to 23.00 
24.50 to 25.00 
22.00 to 23.00 
18.50 to 19.00 
21.50 to 22.00 
19.00 to 21.00 
Pa.. 22.00 to 24.00 
18.00 to 20.00 
21.00 to 22.00 

. 23.00 to 23.50 
22.00 to 22.50 
13.00 to 14.00 
19.00 to 21.00 
13.00 to 15.00 


9.00 to 
9.00 to 
7.50 to 


$16.00 to 17.00 
13.00 to 14.00 
nominal 

14.00 to 15.00 
22.00 to 22.50 
27.00 to 29.00 
24.00 to 24.50 
28.00 to 30.00 
32.00 to 33.00 
28.00 to 30.00 
23.00 to 24.00 
35.00 

nominal 

27.00 to 28.00 
26.00 to 26.50 


IRON FOUNDRY USE 


Car wheels (iron), Pittsburgh 
Car wheels (steel), Pittsburgh 
Car wheels, East. Pa. 

Car wheels, Buffalo 

Car wheeis, Chicago 

Car wheels, St. Louis 

Car wheels, Birmingham 

Car wheels, Cleveland 

Tram car wheels, 
Cast, No. 1, Birmingham 
Cast, No. 1, cupola, east. 
Cast, No. 1, Cleveland 
Cast, No. 1, Cincinnati 
Cast, 1, machy., 
Cast, 1, 
Cast, No. 1, Chicago 
Cast, No. 1, Pittsburgh 
Cast, No. 1, 

Malleable, Cincinnati 
Malleable, Cleveland 
Malleable, Buffalo 
Malleable, 


Malleable, 
Malleable, 
Malleable, 
Malleable, 


railroad, Chicago 
agricultural, 
railroad, 


Birmingham... . 


N. Y.. (Dealers’) 
heavy, N. Y....(Dealers’) 


Chicago 


- 24.00 to 25.00 
. 24.00 to 25.00 


nominal 

21.00 to 22.00 
22.00 

22.50 to 23.00 
18.00 to 20.00 
25.00 

17.50 to 18.00 
19.00 to 21.00 
. 26.00 to 28.00 
28.00 to 28.50 
23.50 

24.00 to 25.00 
24.00 to 25.00 
-.«++ 24.00 to 25.00 
23.00 to 24.00 

20.00 to 20.50 

18.50 to 19.00 


19.00 to 20.00 
21.00 to 22.00 
nominal 


nominal 

17.50 to 18.00 

. 15.00 to 16.00 
' 16.00 to 16.50 
agricultural, St. Louis.. 14.00 to 14.50 


MISCELLANEOUS USES 


Boiler 
Reroll. 
Reroll. 
Reroll. 
Reroll. 
Reroll. 
Rerolling rails, long, 
Locomotive tires, Chicago 
Locomotive tires, St. Louis... 


punchings, Chicago 
rails, 5 ft. and over, 
rails, 5 ft. 


and over, 
rails, 5 ft. and over, E. Pa. 
rails, 5 ft. and over, St. L. 
rails, 5 ft. or over, Cleve.. 


24.50 to 25.00 
21.00 to 22.00 
19.50 to 20.00 
20.00 to 22.00 
21.00 to 21.50 
28.00 to 29.00 
37.50 to 38.50 
26.00 to 27.00 
21.00 to 21.50 


Pitts. 
Chi. 
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4-story, 60 x 300-foot plant at an estimated cost 
of $100,000. 

CHICAGO. — William Horn, 336 North Leavitt 
street, is erecting an assembly plant, 60 x 125 feet, 
at a cost of $20,000. 

CHICAGO,—-Gitaz Bros Mfg. Co., 
bourne ayenue, contemplates erecting a plant, 
125 feet, to cost about $50,000. 

* CHICAGO.-—The American Steel Spring Co, is hav- 
ing plans drawn for alterations and improvements to 


1901 South Kil- 
125 «x 


its plant. 
CICERO@, ILL.—The Conlon Electric Washer Co., 
812 North May street, is having plans drawn for 


DULUTH.—The Duluth Corrugating & Roofing Co. 
plans to remodel two buildings for the manufacture 
‘f sheet iron and metal products. 

HIBBING, MINN.—The Hibbing Electric Light 
Co. is preparing plans for a plant to cost about 
£400,000. C. Foster is manager. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—The Dispatch Motor Car Co. plans 
tivo extensions to cost $100,000. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—The Crown Iron Works 
Co., 1229 Taylor. street, will start work soon on the 
erection of a foundry addition, 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.——The Minneapolis Steel & 
Machine Co. will rebuild its shell shop, 132 x 432 
feet. 

ST. CLOUD, MINN.—The Pan Motor Co. contem- 
plates the erection of a steel storage building. 

ST. CLOUD, MINN.—The Pan Motor Co. contem- 
plates erecting a foundry, 130 x 180 feet. 

INVER GROVE, MINN.—The Chicago, Rock 
& Faelfic railroad plans the erection of a 
shop addition. 

DES MOINES, IOWA.—The American Sheet Metal 
Co. recently was incorporated with $25,000 capital, 
by A. L. Dunlap, BE. J. Younker and others. 

DUBUQUE, IOWA.—The Liberty Tractor Co., 803 
Main street, has awarded a contract for the erection 
of a l-story plant addition, estimated to cost about 
$25,000. 

GUTTENBERG, IOWA.—The Farm Traction Works 
contemplates the erection of a new plant to cost 
about $15,000. 

KEOKUK, IOWA.—The Fluid Compressed Steel 
Co., Keokuk building, is having plans drawn for the 
erection of a plant, 40 x 120 feet, estimated to 
cost about $40,000. 

WATERLOO, IQWA.—The Waterloo Gasoline En- 
gine Co. recently let a contract for the erection of 
a foundry, 150°x 600 feet. 

ST. LOUIS.—The Seullin Steel Co. 
ing additions to its machine shop, 25 x 81 
58 x 01 feet, estimated to cost about $12,000. 

ST. LOUIS.—-The Laclede Iron Works, capitalized 
at $50,000, has been chartered to. mafufacture~ steam 
steering gears and will build a plant. 

ST. LOUIS.—The Biackburn Patent Steering 
Wheel Co., capitalized at $60,000, has been char- 
tered by B. P. Alexander, Bedford, Mey, and Jasper 
Blackburn, Grove, Mo. 

BEAUMONT, TEX.—The Texas Steel Co. - contem- 
plates the erection of a plant, 

BEAUMONT, TEX.—The Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
plans to improve its plant and to equip one for 
the manufacture of tin cases. 

BROWNWOOD, TEX.—-The plant of the Sullivan 
Machinery Co. recently was damaged by fire. 

BROWNWOOD, TEX.—The Brownwood Foundry & 
Machine Co.'s plant recently was damaged to the 
extent of $10,000 by fire. 


Island 
machine 


is build- 
and 


GALVESTON, TEX.—-The Marine Iron Works re- 
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the erection of a plant, 50 x 397 feet, to cost 
about $200,000. 

JOLIET, ILL.—The Joliet Forge Ce., J. D. Sharpe, 
president, will take bids Feb. 15 for a 1-story 
plant, 60 x 320 feet. 

STERLING, ILL.—The city of Sterling plans to 
erect a bridge costing $150,000. V. N. Taggett, 
Morrison, Ill., is engineer. 

FORT WAYNE, IND.—The Automotive Corp., 
Shoaff building, is having plans drawn for the erection 
of a plant, one story, 100 x 100 feet. 

HAMMOND, IND.—The plant of the Taylor Chain 
Cc. recently was damaged by fire. 


aT UU TU 


_ Throughout the West 


Z MMMM MUU 


cently obtained a permit to erect a large repair shop 
and garage. 

KINGFISHER, OKLA.—The city will spend $35,- 
000 in waterworks improvements. H. M. Cleaver is 
city clerk. 

SAND SPRINGS, OKLA.—The Southwestern Steel 
Co., recently chartered with $500,000 capital, is 
building a steel mill and foundry. J. W. Sherman, 
Springfield, Mo., is president of the company. 


TULSA, OKLA.—The U. §. Compression Inner Tube 
Co.- has’ had» plans prepared for fhe ‘erection of a 
50 x 300-foot plant. 


ATCHINSON, KANS.—The Locomotive--Matgrial Co. 


SMITHERS, B. C.—James Cronin plans to carry 
dn “mihing-development and is interested in machinery 
and equipment. 

TELKWA, B. C.—The Telkwa Colliers, Lid, Prince 
Rupert, B. C., plans mining development costing 
$10,000, and is interested in mining machinery and 
equipment. _-s 

VANCOUVER, B. C.—The Lyall Shipbuilding Co. 
and the Pacific Dredging Co. is pieparing “plans for 
the construction of a drydock to cost . $3,000,000. 

VICTORIA, B. ‘C.—Plans have been prepared for 
the erection of shipyards, for the Foundation Co., 
Ltd., Bayley Hipkins is manager. 

VICTORIA, B. C.—-Hutchinson Bros..& Co., 409 
Bay street, plans to build a foundry, -estimated to 
cost about $50,000. 

VICTORIA, B. C.—The Watson Drydock & Con- 
struction Co. has plans for a floating drydock and 
shipbuilding plant. 

ALVINBON, ONT.—F. A. Gaby, engineer, Hydro 
Electric’ Light commission, University avenue, Toronto, 
will. take bids Seon for remodeling electric light 
system. < 

CHATHAM, ONT.—The Denby Motor Co. has taken 
over the building of the Wolverine Brass Works and 
will install equipment. C. W. Whitmore is manager. 


CLAREMONT, ONT.—Graham Bros. plan to rebuild 
their blacksmith shop recently damaged by fire. 

GALT, ONT.—Sheldons, Ltd., 96 West Main street, 
recently awarded a contract” for the erection of an 
addition to its plant, estimated to cost about $18,000. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—The machine shop owned by 
the Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd, James street, was 





‘ng Co., 





NEBR.—The Hottman Bros. Motor 


Omaha, Verne G. Cawley and Ralph S&S. Wiltinet, 

E'khert, bed 

SIOUX FALLS, 8. D.—The Sioux Fal's Corrugating 
Co. recently was incorporated with $100,000 capital, 
to manufacture metal ~ goods. 

DENVER, COLO.—<Automatic & Co. recently in- 
creased its capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 

DILLON, MONT.—Plans have been made for the 
Northern Pacific railroad to extend the Gilmore and 
Pittsburgh road from Armstead to Twin Bridges. 

LIVINGSTONE, MONT.—Park county has yoted a 
bond issue of $50,000 for a steel bridge over the 
Yellowstone river. 

MISSOULA, MONT.—Completion of the Blackfoot 
branch of the Milwaukee railroad, will be taken up 
in the spring. 

LOGAN, UTAH.—Commissioners of Cache county 
are planning to build five steel bridges costing about 
$10,000 each. T. H. Humphreys is county engineer. 

FLORENCE, ARIZ.—Plans are being made for a 
municipal waterworks system and improvements to 
the electric light plant. Burns & McDonnell, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., ave engineers. 





ufacture locking devices, by A. H. Gilson, J. B. 
Peene and Anna M. Harriman. 

HAMILTON, ONT.—The Canada Iron Foundries, 
Ltd., has been granted license te do business in 
Ontario, and has appointed W. A. Hastings, attorney, 
as jts representative here. 

HAMILTON, ONT.—Jehn E. Riddell & Son, Ltd.. 
has been incorporated with $100,000 capital, to man- 
ufacture sheet metal, iron, steel, brass, etc., by 
Join E. Riddell, James Chisholm and Thomas B. 
MeQuesten. 

OWEN SOUND, ONT.—W. Kennedy & Sons, Ltd., 
1114 First avenue, is building an erecting shop, 50 
x 100 feet, and will install a 20-ton crane. 


SANDWICH, ONT.—The wis -a & Stamp- 
Walkerville, contemplates ing a plant 
here at a cost of about $150,000. 

TORONTO, ONT.—The Canada Metal Co., 
avenue, plans to build a plant addition. 

TORONTO, ONT.—The Canadian Milk Products Co., 
10 St. Patrick street, will build«a machine shop and 
will be in the market for machipery, pulleys, ete. 

TORONTO, ONT.—The Dominion Shipbuilding Co., 
Bathurst street, will build a boiler house and make 
improvements to its plant to cost about $60,000. 

TORONTO, ONT.—The Clark Pressed Metals, Ltd., 
has been incorporated with $100,000 capital, by 
Frank Richardson, James W. Bicknell and Craig McKay. 

TORONTO, ONT.—The Union Iron & Metal Co., 
Ltd., recently was incorporated with $100,000 capi- 
tal, by John O'Neil, John C. O’Brien and Alfred 
Davis. 

TORONTO, ONT.—The Canadian Boat & Engine 
Exchange, Ltd., has been incorporated to manufae- 
ture, engines, machinery, etc., with $100,000 capital. 
by “@'Peters, John J. Maly and John G. 
Pickard. Seer 


Fraser 





